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Notics.—With this week’s ‘“‘Spurcrator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— a 
HE Liberal Unionist Ccnference at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Tuesday, was attended by a great crowd of sagacious and 
influential politicians. Mr. Bright wrote :—‘“If I were forced 
to speak, I should have to say some strong things, and I fear 
much I might not be of any real service. I could say nothing 
without seeming to attack Mr. Gladstone. This I might even 
do, if I were sure of doing good; but I am not sure of this, and 
T abstain from attacking him from my personal regard for him, 
which even his present unwisdom cannot greatly diminish.” 
That Mr. Gladstone leaves Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien dis- 
avowed and unrebuked, was, to Mr. Bright’s mind, the worst 
feature of the situation. A telegram received from Mr. 
Chamberlain, who evidently has not been informed of the latest 
stage of the Irish Question, praised Lord Herschell’s Bristol 
speech, and suggested that if Mr. Gladstone’s, or any “ equally 
objectionable”? Home-rule scheme were altogether withdrawn, 
the two sections of the Liberal Party might confer freely 
together on the limit to which concession to Ireland might be 
safely carried. To that we may reply that in the present 
humour of the Parnellite Party, no limit likely to be accepted 
by them,—and the Gladstonians at Leeds made it their condi- 
tion sine gud non that the Parnellites shall be contented,—could 
be suggested which Mr. Chamberlain would call “ safe,” or even 
otherwise than in the highest degree perilous. 











Lord Hartington, in a stately opening speech, insisted on his 
party’s alliance with the Conservatives for the one object of main- 
taining the Legislative Union, as the very key of the situation. 
That alliance could not be given up. As for Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal that the Liberal Unionists should join him in spurring on 
the Government to bring forward their Irish policy, he could 
not accept it, because he did not wish the Government to produce 
a Home-rule policy of their own, or any substitute for it, and he 
was very glad that they were really pledged not to produce one. 
The fall of the present Government would mean the victory of a 
Home-rule Government, and that was precisely the calamity that 
the Unionists desired to ward off. There was, however, no reason 
at all at present to fear that it would strain the Liberalism of the 
Liberals to support the present Government. The Ministry seemed 
to desire a very sufficient measure of reform, and he believed that 
the alliance with the Unionist Liberals was doing a great deal 
to liberalise the Censervative Government. He and his friends 
had always anticipated that they might have to face “ outrage, 

rder, assassination, dynamite,” before the struggle was over, 
and already the National League was doing its best to introduce 
anarchy in Ireland. This did not move him a hair’s-breadth from 


that we cannot tolerate anarchy in Ireland, and recommending to 
all Liberals Professor Dicey’s powerful book on “ England’s Case 
against Home-rule.” Lord Selborne also expressed his wonder 
that Mr. Gladstone, while treating his Home-rule scheme as 
final for Ireland, had stirred up Scotland and Wales to compli- 
cate the question by demanding Home-rule for themselves. Mr. 
George Dixon delivered,—as a Birmingham Radical,—a most 
hearty speech in support of Lord Hartington, and promised 
the utmost patience to the Government rather than that the 
Unionists should replace a Home-rule Party in power. He 
deeply regretted, however, as every true Liberal must, the long 
apathy to the wrongs of Ireland which preceded Mr. Glad- 
stone’s accession to power in 1868. Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P. 
for South Tyrone, made an excellent speech, in which he drew 
the natural inference from Archbishop Walsh’s adhesion to the 
policy of the National League’s new campaign; Mrs. Fawcett 
declared her husband’s firm conviction that the Union goes to 
the very heart and root of our existence as a nation ; while the 
Duke of Westminster and Lord Northbrook both gave their 
cordial support to Lord Hartington’s policy. 


At the evening banquet at the Hotel Métropole, Mr. Goschen 
proposed the toast of “The Unionist Cause” in a very vigorous 
and eloquent speech, in which he said that though not in office, 
their leader was “ practically in power,” and that the Liberal 
Unionists, who began by combining to maintain the Union, had 
now devolved upon them the responsibility of maintaining “ the 
integrity of society” and the “structure of the social fabric,” 
by defending the Liberal cause against the cause of anarchy. 
He ridiculed the overtures made to them to join the “ Gladstone- 
Parnell-Labouchere-Dillon-O’Brien Party” as preposterous. 
Had Mr. Gladstone’s measure been passed, whether without or 
with the Land Bill, Ireland, with the reduced prices of Irish 
products, would at this moment be financially bankrupt, and the 
financial crash which the Unionists predicted within two or three 
years would have come in the very first year. It was on the 
Liberal Unionists that the duty of vindicating the old reputa- 
tion of English Liberalism for a wise and sagacious moderation, 
now depended. 


Lord Derby followed in an admirable speech, of which we 
only regret the single sentence in which he declared that he 
would limit the majority competent to close debate in the 
House of Commons to a majority of two-thirds; while Sir 
Henry James declared that the Unionist Liberals were for the 
present, in commercial phrase, “ carried to a suspense account,” 
but that it must ‘epend on the manner in which the other 
section of the Liber. ls should be led, in which of the two great 
parties the Unionist Liberals would be ultimately absorbed. 
Sir George Trevelyan made a very manly speech, in which he 
declared that it was his only crime that he could not consent 
to withdraw from quiet and law-abiding citizens the shield of 
the central and Imperial Government, or to place the appoint- 
ment of Judges, the command of the police, the protection of 
juries, the security of life, limb, purse, and houseroof, at the 
disposal of those who are now giving ovations to Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien, but he introduced into his speech an unfor- 
tunate, because a perfectly useless, aspiration after reunion 
with the Home-rulers. Not the least remarkable speech.at the 
banquet was that in which Lord Rothschild proposed Lord 
Hartington’s health, and expressed his profound confidence in 





him as leader. That will do much to transfer to Lord Harting- 
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ton the great influence wielded by the Jews everywhere, as well 
in political as in commercial affairs. 





Another French Ministry has fallen, and there are two 
theories about its fall. According to one, the Chamber has 
displayed its usual recklessness; and according to another, 
M. de Freycinet has snatched an opportunity to resign. On 
Friday week, the Radicals renewed their opposition to the exist- 
ence of Sub-Prefects, who are mere channels for the wishes of 
the Executive, and supported a motion for suppressing their 
cost, some £60,000 a year. The Minister of the Interior offered 
to suppress them next year, but the offer was rejected ; and M. de 
Freycinet made a strong speech, finally declaring that the inno- 
vation “ would be dangerous to the Republic itself.” Neverthe- 
less, the Chamber voted it by 262 to 249, the Reactionaries in a 
body joining the Radicals, and the Ministry resigned. It is 
asserted that the vote was a mere caprice, and that the Chamber 
is hopelessly unreliable and incompetent, the “ groups ” forming 
combinations irrespective of the necessities, or even the opinions 
of the country. This is probably the correct explanation ; but 
there is also another, that M. de Freycinet was anxious to resign, 
either to escape foreign difficulties he clearly foresaw, or to be 
free from the trammels of office when the Presidency becomes 
vacant. There is a general feeling in Paris that M. Grévy, who 
is oppressed with years and with the situation, desires to resign, 
and hopes that M. de Freycinet will be his successor. At all 
events, the Premier has adhered to his resignation. 


After an interregnum lasting for nearly a week, M. Goblet, the 
anti-clerical Minister of Instruction, has agreed to form a 
Ministry. He is a second-rate advocate, a good administrator: 
and tolerably conservative on every point except the Church, 
upon which he is in theory an Extremist. He has induced M- 
Dauphin, a good financier, to accept the Financial Ministry, 
and will, it is reported, place the Baron de Courcel, formerly 
Ambassador to Berlin, in the Foreign Office. The Interior 
will be directed as before, by M. Sarrien, and General 
Boulanger and Admiral Aube have agreed to accept the 
Departments of War and Marine, though upon ominous 
conditions. Three separate correspondents report that they 
insist on their large budgets, and that General Boulanger, in 
addition, has demanded a credit for an extra twelve millions 
sterling, to be expended in perfecting the war matériel. M. 
Goblet has conceded this, as well as Admiral Aube’s five millions 
for swift steel cruisers. These demands, made at a time when 
economy is nominally in the ascendant, indicate that the 
Government expects war; but, of course, they have still to be 
accepted by the Chamber. M. Goblet, however, would not have 
agreed to endorse them unless he had hoped for a majority. 


General Digby Willoughby, “ Ambassador” from the Queen 
of Madagascar, publishes a series of letters in the papers which 
show that war between Madagascar and France is very near. 
The Treaty of December 17th, 1885, was, when signed, accom- 
panied by an explanatory letter from the French representatives 
which whittled down the French claim to a Protectorate till 
it covered nothing but a general supervision of political 
arrangements between Madagascar and foreign States. This 
letter the Malagasy Premier insisted should become part 
of the Treaty, and the French Plenipotentiaries at last 
agreed to the arrangement. They have, however, since 
declared that the letter was not binding, and have in- 
sisted on their right to forbid the Queen from ‘contracting a 
loan without their consent, or leasing out the customs. 
General Willoughby was accordingly sent to Europe to obtain 
redress; and failing to obtain it from M. de Freycinet, he pub- 
lishes the documents, with an expression of his own opinion that 
the Malagasy will fight, and that they are much better prepared 
than they were in 1885. The whole correspondence leaves on 
our minds the impression that the Government of Madagascar 
is resolved, and that France must either retire or conquer the 
island. 


It is evident that the German Parliament will pass the new 
Military Bill increasing the German Army by 40,000 men, 
operative from January Ist, 1887, and lasting till April 1st, 
1895. General Bronsart, the new Minister of War, has declared 
the Bill imperative, and refused any compromise, and Marshal 
von Moltke on Saturday followed him in an ominous speech. 
He described the immense improvement in the French Army; 
declared ‘that Germany must rely on herself, and not on 


could no longer bear the armaments with which E 


a 
crushed. Germany is not a rich State. The Marchal me’ 
even of the possibility of invasion, and promised to be ms 


more frank in the Committee. Little was said in debate of 
Russia; but it is stated that in the Committee, which is onl 
partly secret, the Minister of War produced evidence that thy 
Austrian Army was not in a position to encounter successfy]} 
that of Russia—a fact all Russians believe. 7 


The only news from Eastern Europe this week is of apparent 
but probably not of real importance. The Porte hag issued 
a Circular stating that Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia ig the 
Russian candidate for the throne of Bulgaria, and that hig 
acceptance by the Powers will enable the Sultan to suggest » 
road out of all difficulties. This Circular is regarded by the 
Bulgarians as an insult; but Count Kalnoky has, it ig said, 
intimated the willingness of the Austrian Government to accept 
its terms, which, it is understood, cover a formal union of North 
and South Bulgaria. It is possible that Count Kalnoky has 
given some assurance of the kind, to soothe the Czar, 
especially if he knows that England will consent to no such 
nomination; but he cannot persist in it. The Hungarians are 
determined that Bulgaria shall not be morally annexed to 
Russia, and are agreed that the election of an Asiatic subject 
of Russia would be moral annexation. They will press the 
Emperor; and this plan, like many others, all intended to leave 
Bulgaria Russian, yet avoid the visible affront of an occupation, 
will be abandoned. Indeed, according to one account, it ig 
abandoned already. The Bulgarian Envoys are still travelling 
through Europe, and their movements are duly chronicled; bat 
they have, of course, little weight upon the actual current of 
affairs. At present, the Courts are trying to make the Emperor 
of Russia reasonable, and the Regents, who are in quiet 
possession of their own country, are watching kidnappers, and 
awaiting events. 


The Irish Revolution, like the French, is beginning to devour 
its own children, The Fenians of New York have not requested 
O’Donovan Rossa to resign, but have called a Convention, which 
has found him guilty of “fraud, treachery, treason, persistent 
violation of the constitution in financial matters, and gross 
indiscretions.” They have consequently expelled him. O’Donovan 
Rossa says he is innocent, and refuses to return the accounts or 
the correspondence he has received. The Fenians have no guillo- 
tine at command; but unless their Marat submits, he will pro- 
bably not be a long-lived man. If we remember right, the 
Terrorists were growing tired of Marat when Charlotte Corday 
made him a martyr. The next step ought to be for the Irish 
Mountain, the Fenians, to abolish the Irish Gironde, Messrs, 
Parnell, Dillon, and the rest; and then to be abolished itself, 
perhaps by some collision with American feeling. But history 
rarely repeats itself so exactly. It is, however, safe to predict, 
upon historical grounds, that it is from Irishmen, and not 
Englishmen, that the punishment of all who have sanctioned 
or profited by the Irish Terror will come. The justice of Heaven 
has often in it a trace of irony. 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin is perfectly 
satisfied with the report of his opinions on the new campaign 
of the National League which was contained in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday week, or rather, so far as he modifies 
that report at all, he modifies it in the sense of the National 
League. In other words, Dr. Walsh has ceased to represent 
respect for either law or justice in the mind of any impartial 
Irishman,—a great calamity for the country, and a still greater 
calamity for the Roman Catholic Church. 


As for the campaign which has thus received hig Grace’s 
blessing, it is going on merrily. On Sunday last, Mr. Dillon, 
at Castlereagh (County Roscommon), surpassed himself in the 
violent Jacobinism of his menaces. He threatened what will 
be universally understood as an Irish Reign of Terror, whenever 
Home-rule should be victorious :—“I want to say a word of 
warning to the bailiffs, a word to that class of people who will 
side with the landlords in the coming struggle in this winter in 
Ireland, and that warning is this—that there is no man in 
Treland, England, or Scotland who does not know who will be 
the Government in Ireland within the next few years. The 
little potentates, or heroes in their own estimation, who 
have the police to keep them to-day, and who think they 
can ride over the bodies of our people, I tell these persons that 





the Austrian alliance; and intimated that “even rich States” 


the time is at hand—and very close at hand too—when the 
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lice will be our servants, when the Trish police will be taking 
their pay from Mr. Parnell, when he will be Prime Minister of 
Jand; and I warn the men to-day who take their stand by 
the side of landlordism, and signalise themselves as the enemies 
of the people, that in the day of our power we will remember 
them. The time has gone by when the Government of this 
country can be opposed to the wishes of the people, and I warn 
you that in the struggle that you are going into this winter 
our enemies have a day of reckoning, and that we are not the 
qnen to forget who stood up against the people. These little 
amen, these little agents, think now because they have the police 
gader their hands to-day that they can defy the people. But 
qe will see in the course of the next two or three years what 
qill be the result when we have the power. And, as I said 
already, we will recollect those who stood against the people this 
winter. I will go further, and say that officers of the law who 
make themselves prominent against the people by their harshness 
and cruelty, if they want promotion when the Irish Government 
is in power, will have to go elsewhere than to us to look for it.” 


Language of this kind has very naturally frightened the 
English Liberals. Lord Kilcoursie, the Gladstonian Member for 
South Somerset, who is of course an avowed Home-ruler, writes 
4o Tuesday’s Daily News in undisguised alarm at Mr. Dillon’s 
Sunday speech. ‘The mandate,” he says, “ which I obtained 
from my constituents to vote for Home-rule in June last was on 
the distinct understanding that there should be a ‘blessed 
oblivion of the past,’ to use Mr. Gladstone’s own words. If a 
deliberate policy of revenge on all landlords and bailiffs who 
decline to act with the Land League, as well as on the police 
and ‘officers of the law’ (who in what they do are simply 
obeying orders), is to be the policy of the Home-rule Govern- 
ment in Ireland, whenever granted, I think there will be reason 
to pause. At least let us ask for some explanation of the 
embarrassing speech alluded to. Put shortly, my own position 
isvery clear. If Mr. Dillon’s speech at Castlereagh is understood 
to be the settled and deliberate opinion of the Irish Party, as 
well as a correct exposition of its future policy, I cannot again 
vote for Home-rule, and I know I do not stand alone.” 


Lord Salisbury made a vigorous speech at a banquet of the 
City Conservative Club on Wednesday. The Unionist meeting 
of the previous day had given him, he said, the utmost confidence 
that resistance on behalf of the fundamental principles of our 
Constitution “is not that hopeless matter which some would 
like to induce you to imagine.” He insisted, however, that the 
Conservatives were quite as Conservative as ever. “ Undoubtedly 
thera are points upon which, if they came forward, we should 
be compelled to differ from our allies, or from some of our allies 
amorg the Liberal Unionists; but, fortunately, these points are 
in the background.” ‘The straightforwardness and simplicity 
of intention with which we have been met by Lord Hartington 
aad those who follow him, have made co-operation with them a 
very easy task indeed.” Mr. Mundella, said Lord Salisbury, 
had charged the Conservatives with masquerading in other 
people’s principles and other people’s clothes, a course to which, 
in Mr. John Morley’s language, a highwayman’s life would be 
preferable. That was a charge which sounded as if it were made 
against the Gladstonians for masquerading in Parnellite prin- 
ciples and clothes; but in the sense in which it was made, Lord 
Salisbury utterly denied it. And he went on to defend the 
policy announced in relation to local government and procedure, 
a3 essentially Conservative in the circumstances in which it had 
been resolved upon. 


On Ireland, Lord Salisbury declared that, in his opinion, the 
landlords ought to be most forbearing in enforcing their rights, 
and to take into consideration in the fullest way the fall in the 
price of produce which had diminished the tenants’ power to 
pay. But even if they were not thus forbearing, they were not 
to be plundered at the will of the tenants. “If my neighbour 
gives money to an applicant by the wayside and I refuse to do 
so, that is no reason for the applicant by the wayside to empty 
my pockets.” He regarded the new campaign of the National 
League in Ireland as a campaign on behalf of a policy of fraud. 
As the device of Home-rulers, such a policy was especially dis- 
heartening. “Can you imagine that this great work of making 
a nation,which they tell you they are undertaking, can be founded 
on a basis of organised embezzlement #” The use of the word 
“embezzlement,” which has a technical legal meaning not 
applicable to the withholding of a just debt, was not very 


a nation which can only prosper by the growth and increase of 
mutual trust, with that great stimulus to mutual distrust and 
suspicion which the policy of the National League is now 
80 energetically engaged in applying. 





The Campbell divorce case has been dragging on all through 
the week, and may possibly last till Tuesday. Mr. Justice Butt 
and the counsel before him all say they are doing all they can 
to terminate a scene which the Judge declared to be “a 
horrid daily scandal;” and we do not suppose they are con- 
sciously avoiding any duty. Only, in that case, what frightful 
injustice the poor must suffer when their cases are settled at 
the rate of three a day! We have received numerous letters 
on the subject, but publish only a representative one from Mr. 
Samuel Smith. The writers all mean well, but they all make 
the fatal mistake of pleading that divorce cases should be heard 
in camerd. The effect of that would be not only to increase 
greatly the number of divorces, adultery being committed 
merely to procure decrees, but that in England divorce would 
be procurable without public disgrace. We might as well 
establish divorce by consent at once, as, we regret to see, 
one respectable journal already advises. Divorce by consent 
means, in reality, marriage on trial, and is utterly opposed both 
to the Christian view of the institution and to the utilitarian 
one, which is based on the supposition that each generation as 
it advances will benefit by the help of both parents. The true 
remedy for the present scandal, which is exciting irritation 
throughout the country, is to keep back the evidence till the 
verdict has been given. 








The annual Central Poor-Law Conference was held in Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday, and attended by three hundred delegates 
from Boards of Guardians and others connected with the work 
of providing for the poor. They unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion stating that, in their opinion, “there is throughout the 
country no distress which can be called exceptional,—that is, 
distress which calls for any immediate or exceptional measures.” 
All the speakers were decidedly of this opinion except the 
Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society, who expected 
considerable distress in the winter in the building trade. All 
were opposed to the raising of a Mansion House Fund, and most 
believed that any distress could be met by the action of the 
Poor-Law. The mischief done by indiscriminate charity is so 
great that even the benevolent, when once they become expe- 
rienced, grow a little hard; and while agreeing in the main with 
the Conference, we do not see why the Poor-Law agents should 
not have help in their work from private charity. They really 
know the people, and they are not imp»sed on by the people 
who “ have got no work todo,” and would not do it if they had. 

It is stated that the quagga, the beautiful wild striped 
ass of South Africa, has suddenly ceased to exist. The boot- 
makers of London and New York wanted his skin for a par- 
ticular kind of sportsman’s boot, and he consequently passed 
away out of zoology. There may be a few left on the highest 
and wildest plateaus, but the Boers, tempted by the high 
prices, have extirpated the herds which only ten years 
ago existed in South Africa. That will be the fate of 
the elephant, too, and possibly of the crocodile. It takes 
whole provinces to supply ivory for one advertising firm in 
Oxford Street, the price is fourfold the price of a quarter of 
a century ago, and the beasts are hunted with a persistenog 
which in no long time must be fatal. The Indian Government 
is making efforts to protect the Asiatic breed; but they will all 
be futile. Animals which when dead are exceedingly valuable, 
contract a habit of dying, and laws establishing close-time are 
powerless when it is worth while to run the risk of breaking 
them. The crocodile’s skin is used by smokers and purse- 
makers, and so he will disappear. Whatever Europe wants, 
Europe will have; and if the fashion of turning tigers’ claws 
into brooches had developed and spread to America, tigers 
would have perished out. There will soon not be a bird of 
paradise on earth, and the ostrich has only been saved by private 
breeders. Man will not wait for the coolivg of the world to con- 
sume everything in it, from teak-trees to humming-birds, and a 
century or two hence will find himself perplexed by a planet in 
which there is nothing except what he makes. He is a poor sort 
of Creator. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND IRISH JACOBINISM. 


“ (NARRIED to a suspense account,” was the witty com- 
mercial phrase in which Sir Henry James described 
the present position of the Liberal Unionists in reference to 
the great Parliamentary parties of the day. It was not yet 
certain, he held, whether the Liberal Unionists would ulti- 
mately be added to the party now led by Mr, Gladstone, or 
to that led by Lord Salisbury. What, however, neither Sir 
Henry James, nor any one else who spoke at Tuesday’s meeting 
doubted, was that the Liberal Unionists would remain Liberals 
in the practical drift of their statesmanship, would urge on 
every party which they supported to the passing of those 
measures and the promoting of those various policies 
which up to 1886 were called Liberal, excluding, of 
course, that new article in the creed which, at the instance 
of Mr. Parnell, has been accepted as Liberalism by Mr. Glad- 
stone. The question raised by Sir Henry James as to 
which party the Liberal Unionists will eventually join, is a 
question still ; but it is not a question but that, wherever they 
go, they will vote for Liberal policy in the old sense, and resist 
the Jacobin policy which, whether pursued in Ireland or 
England, is equally inconsistent with Liberal ideas. For this 
was the real outcome of the meeting of Tuesday, of Lord 
Hartington’s masterly speech, of Mr. Goschen’s eloquence, of 
Sir George Trevelyan’s courageous invective, and of Mr. Bright’s 
self-distrustful indignation,—that the National League in Ire- 
land, in showing itself in its true colours, and breaking away 
altogether from Mr. Gladstone’s control, has but illustrated 
the truth of that position for which the Liberal Unionists had 
always contended, that it was no wildness of political despair 
that had made the National League so dangerous, but rather 
the knowledge that the League could not gain influence at all 
without the stimulus of a policy of plunder and confiscation. 
How could there be a better test of this than the campaign 
which Mr. Dillon has begun within a few weeks of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech at Hawarden in which he congratulated 
the Nationalist Party on their wise moderation and their Con- 
stitutional methods? How could there be a better test of the 
inability of the Irish people to disobey their more violent chiefs, 
than the submission of the Archbishop of Dublin himself to 
the dictation of anarchists like Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien ? 
What the Liberal Unionists have always said is, that if we give 
up Ireland to the control of the party which is led by Mr, 
Parnell, Mr. Parnell must fulfil his promises to the farmers 
before he can even attempt any other policy. And now it is 
clear that not even for a few weeks of long vacation, though 
it would have been wholly politic in him to take his 
cue from Mr. Gladstone, can he afford to do so if he 
is to keep his political machinery in order at all. It 
will not do for him to let the Government moderate the 
demands of the landlords, and exact the reasonable fulfil- 
ment of their engagements from the tenants. If he did so, 
he would find Ireland relapsing into a tranquillity from which 
it would be perhaps impossible again to awaken it. Hence it is 
that while Mr. Parnell disappears from the scene, his lieu- 
tenants have preached a crusade which betrays at once the 
utter dependence of the Parnellite Party on the agrarian policy 
which Mr. Parnell has proclaimed. Were the first and most 
serious wish of the Irish people a wish for Home-rule, no policy 
could be madder than that which Mr. Dillon and Mr. O'Brien 
are pursuing, for no policy could possibly produce a more dis- 
heartening effect on their Liberal supporters in Great Britain. 
This was the point on which the Liberal Unionists fixed with 
one accord as the final test of the real character of the Irish 
movement. Is that movement what Mr. Gladstone asserts it to 
be,—the cry of a nation for self-government? Or is it the 
strategy of a political conspiracy bent on so stimulating the 
cravings of a poor and ignorant class, as to make that class a tool 
in the hands of afaction? If it had been the former, we should 
have found the National League conforming anxiously to Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of the right policy, and eager to secure his 
utmost aid. As it is the latter, it has been necessary to ignore 
Mr. Gladstone’s counsel, and to push on the only policy that 
can keep alive the enthusiasm of belief in Mr. Parnell as the 
agrarian dictator. It is indeed fortunate that the essential 
designs of the National League had been revealed in all their 
audacity before the meeting of Lord Hartington and his sup- 
porters was held. Till within the last few weeks, it was uncertain 
how soon Lord Hartington’s prediction as to the real drift of 


the Parnellites in Ireland, would be verified. He and his friess 
had taken their stand on the strongest evidence ; but the hae 
was believed by many of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters ea 
thoroughly untrustworthy. We were assured on all hands th 
if only the Irish people had hope, they would shake off at pre 
the agitators whom they do not trust, and elect the old sal 
trusted guides of former times as their true statesmen, 
is the light cast on this hope, asked Mr. Russell at Tuesday’ 
meeting, by recent events? The Archbishop of Dublin ig a 
indeed, one of their leaders; but it is because he has given ra 
his surrender to the policy of the League, and not because the 
people have shaken off the League in his favour. The present 
popularity of Dr. Walsh is a sure gauge of the extent to 
which Jacobinism in Ireland now reaches. It is he who 
approves of debtors determining for themselves how much they 
shall strike off from their own debts. It is he who smiles 
benevolently on the diversion of the sums computed even on 
that novel principle to be actually owing, to the business of 
agitation, in the case of any creditor who declines the forced 
composition. When Irish Jacobinism can conquer the Roman 
Catholic Church, and reduce the Decalogue by two or three 
commandments, it is no wonder that it should make light of 
the pious wishes of its rather sanguine and credulous British 
allies, 


Lord Hartington’s position will undoubtedly be greatly 
strengthened by the speeches which were delivered at the con- 
ference and the banquet. What those speeches came to was this, 
—that so far from there being anything illiberal in resistance 
to a policy of surrender to the National League, that resistance 
is in the highest degree characteristic of true Liberalism, since 
it promises protection to consciences and liberties which the 
National League is at the present moment actively and earnestly 
menacing ; that, little sympathy as the Liberal Unionists have 
with Toryism as such, there is hardly any vestige of Toryism 
in the declared policy of the present Government; and that, 
at all events, it is quite essential to tolerate the present Govern- 
ment, even if it were less Liberal than it promises to be, rather 
than hand over Ireland to the rule of the new Jacobins. One 
of the best features of the conference was the speech of Mr. 
George Dixon, who, avowing himself not only a Liberal but a 
Radical, declared that he would rather show the utmost for- 
bearance towards the Government than betray Ireland to the 
Parnellites. Indeed, he spoke in the very spirit of Mr. Bright’s 
letter. Mr. Bright did not dare attend the meeting, not lest 
he should say too little, but lest he should say too much, and 
speak in a tone which would really be ungrateful to the great 
leader who has so long taught Liberals what their policy ought 
to be, but who has now overleaped the boundaries of true 
Liberalism, and is entangled in the meshes of Jacobins who 
menace and punish all who claim for themselves individual 
liberty. Mr. Bright did well to avoid the great mistake of a 
personal attack on Mr. Gladstone,—for Liberals should recollect 
the reign of Lord Palmerston, who was not, in any sense 
we can attach to the word, a true Liberal, and they should 
remember that it was the leadership of Mr. Gladstone 
which delivered us from that Laodicean era. None the 
less we rejoice to see Lord Hartington taking his stand, in the 
face of the Jacobinism which dares everything from dynamite 
to detraction, on the principle that while Great Britain is 
responsible for Ireland at all, she must and will protect the 
property and liberty of Irishmen from the conspiracies by 
which they are menaced, and will stand even between a Church 
whose prelates court the Land League and ignore the Divine 
law, and the unhappy country which it threatens, It is no 
doubt true, as Lord Hartington said in his closing speech, that 
the conference and banquet of Tuesday were not as representa- 
tive of the popular majority as all true Liberals might have 
wished. Still, with Lord Hartington, Lord Selborne, Mr. 
Goschen, Sir Henry James, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. George Dixon standing like a phalanx 
between the country and this new Jacobin club which is bent on 
destroying Irish liberty in the name of the people, we cannot 
doubt that the enthusiasm of the party which, while it really 
obeys Mr. Gladstone, is represented by such political harlequins 
as Mr. Labouchere, will rapidly cool, and that they will soon 
discern the grave mistake,—a generous mistake in spirit we 
believe it to have been,—into which their trusted leader has 
fallen. There is something grand in the cool and undismayed 
attitude of Lord Hartington, as he stands unmoved between 
the popular party and the victims whom their Irish allies are 
asking to have delivered over into their hands, 
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THE GERMAN VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


HE debate in the German Parliament on the renewal of 
the Military Septennate leaves on our minds the impres- 

‘7, that the German Government, which is the best informed 
S Bape not only expects a European war, but is honestly 
pee, by the anticipation. It is all very well to say that 
Prince Bismarck wanted his Bill, and therefore instructed all 
official speakers to make the most of every danger; but that 
assertion only partially meets the facts of the situation. That 
the German Government wished the Septennate to be continued 
is true, for that provision releases them from an annual Parlia- 
mentary discussion which they think most dangerous ; but 
they could not have wished either for the antedating of the 
Bill, or for the additional force which will be raised under 
, They have ample strength for anything but a war with 
acoalition, they can depend upon their Austrian allies, and they 
are harassed and alarmed by the financial difficulties which, as 
they frankly avow, such exaggerated armaments entail. The 
Hohenzollerns are no friends either of deficits or of waste. 
They would gladly have gone on as they were, and only 
demand fresh strength because of the increased armaments 
both of France and Russia. The military department in 
Germany is very independent even of the Chancellor, and its 
two chiefs were ominously pessimistic. The Minister of 
War, General Bronsart von Schellendorf, who succeeded 
General von Roon, intimated almost in so many words that 
although he did not expect war at once—*for in that case, 
gentlemen, I should not be asking for a Bill, but for a decree 
of mobilisation °—he saw no ground for believing that peace 
would be maintained; while his great comrade, Count von 
Moltke, was almost fatalistic in his expectation of war. The 
Count’s speech naturally created the most profound sensation. 
Though now very old—eighty-six—his intellect is as keen as 
ever; though habitually sileat, he has the reputation in 
Germany of a man who speaks truth as a mathematician 
would when dealing with his figures, from a sort of mental 
compulsion; and he is by nature such an artist in 
war, that when speaking of war he appears utterly 
passionless and unprejudiced. It is, moreover, not forgotten 
that in 1871 he expected an enduring hostility to arise from 
the seizure of Alsace-Lorraine, and predicted that the next 
half-century would be a cycle of armaments and wars, The 
greatest soldier of his cra, he remains unbitten by the disease 
of militarism ; yet he spoke of France as better armed than 
Germany, he represented the nations as crushed with the 
weight of their armour till war was almost inevitable, and in 
words amid which a pin might have been heard to fall, 
he asked the Deputies not to come to a vote which might 
leave on them the responsibility for the miseries of an 
invasion, and declaring that as yet he had been of necessity 
reticent, promised to speak out fully before the confidential 

Committee. It is wholly inconsistent with Count von Moltke’s 

career, with his character, and with his modes of speech in 
the House, to use such words unless he at least thought most 
seriously of the situation, and believed it necessary that 
Germany should stand armed to the teeth, even at the cost of 
an annual loan during each year of the Septennate. And 
that, we may be sure, is what he does believe, and what, when 
his words have filtered down among the people, all Germany 
will believe also. Count von Moltke is trusted by them as 
even Prince Bismarck is not. It is a most melancholy belief, for 
whether founded on absolute truth or not, it overthrows one more 
pleasing illusion,—the illusion, namely, that armed nations would 
keep the peace better than mere armies, because of the house- 
hold misery wars between such nations must involve. Europe is 
armed, but never looked nearer war than now; and the 
momentary expectation of war, the incessant exaggeration of 
armaments, the withdrawal of whole populations from in- 
dustry, the devotion of excessive taxes to military expenditure, 
produce of themselves many of the evil results of war. 
Nations, like men, can learn by persistent training to bear the 
weight of armour; but the training has not made the nations 
calm, or from the Channel to the Ural there would not be this 
unrest and fear. There is positive fear, not panic; for while 
the Governments levy new corps d’armée every year, and ask 
every year for millions to be spent on fresh matériel, the Funds 
of r* nations keep up as if the European sky were still without 
a cloud. 

It has been noticed, especially in France, that the German 
soldiers did not talk of a coalition, as Prince Bismarck did 
when the Military Septennate was first voted, but dwelt almost 
exclusively upon the armaments of France. Russia was 





mentioned, but there was evidently a desire not to be explicit 
about the danger from the East, which the German people, 

who understand the vastness of Russia, dread the more keenly of 

the two. It is probable that this reticence was in part dictated 

by a desire not to offend the amour propre of the Czar, who is 

hesitating under the pressure of two parties, and to spare the 

feelings of the aged Emperor, who abhors the notion of a Russian 

war ; but it was also dictated by the permanent German view of 

the situation. That view, if we interpret it rightly, is that the 

brunt of a Russian attack would at first be borne by Austria, 

Germany having no interest in the Balkans, but that the con- 

sequent French attack, that “going off of the Chassepdts” 

of which the Chancellor spoke, would be directed against 

Germany. There would be no war with Russia until Germany 

declared one in aid of Austria; but there might be war with 

France upon a sudden outburst of the French Army. Wars 

are quick now, and a war of invasion from France would be 

repelled or partly successful in a fortnight; and it is to this, 

therefore, that the German Staff almost exclusively draw German 

attention. They talk not of the vast forces a coalition might set 
in motion, but of the increase of the French artillery, which has 

been enormous, of the quantitity of horses the French have 

acquired and trained, of the huge sums, double their own they 

say, now spent in France upon equipments. They dread a 
rush, in fact, and in certain eontingencies expect it, and desire 
to be in momentary readiness to meet it. Whether they are 
right, no one in Europe can say; for no one knows whether, 
when it came to the point, the French people would not seize 
control of the situation, and prohibit a war which it is believed 
they internally still dread. If they could vote in time, the 
war might still be prevented by a refusal of financial supplies. 
The German Government, however, it is clear, think this no 
security, and believe either that the French people would 
fight them, or that the order of mobilisation, by exciting 
the Army, would paralyse popular resistance, which could 
not refuse means when war had actually commenced 
without risking a counter-invasion. One can _ hardly 
conceive French Radicals, with their Republic still so 
imperfectly rooted, once more tossing the reins to the military 
department, and making Generals their masters; but the 
Government of Berlin clearly think they will, and the opinion 
is entitled to heavy weight. The end of the struggle between 
the forces which make for peace and war is not yet, and may be 
materially affected by unexpected events, especially in Russia, 
where the struggle is most fierce ; but the total effect of the 
German debate is not reassuring to those who, while utterly 
deprecating war for the reasons which now provoke it, still 
cannot compel themselves not to hear how the nations snarl. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE CONSERVATIVE NAME. 


ORD SALISBURY’S effective speech in the City on 
Wednesday betrayed a good deal of sensitiveness as to 

the accusation of Mr. Morley, Mr. Mundella, and others that 
the Conservative Government is masquerading in the Liberal 
uniform; while Lord Hartington and his friends, on the previous 
day, had betrayed not a little sensitiveness lest it should be 
supposed that the Unionist Liberals are in any true sense mas- 
querading in the Conservative uniform. Perhaps it is natural 
and right that politicians should be as sensitive about their 
political names as individuals are apt to be about their private 
names. Goethe, as a young man, protested warmly against a pun 
made on his name, remarking that a man necessarily identifies 
himself so closely with his name that he cannot be indifferent 
to having his name dragged through the mire. We do not there- 
fore at all wonder at or regret the fine sensitiveness of Lord 
Salisbury to the imputation of being too Liberal, or of Lord 
Hartington to the imputation of being too Conservative. Buta 
name becomes rather an evil than a good when it induces a 
statesman to conceal from himself what he is really doing, 
and ought to be doing, and to make-believe that he is doing 
something else ; for that means that he will try to bring his 
policy into conformity with his name, rather than into con- 
formity with the true moral and political exigencies of the 
situation. Now, it appears to us as plain as it can possibly be, 
that the actual modification of Lord Salisbury’s policy during 
the last few months has been a modification of it in the direction 
of Liberalism, and that the actual modification of Lord Harting-~ 
ton’s policy within the last few months has been a modification of 
it in the direction of Conservatism ; and not only do we believe 
this, but we hold that in both cases the modification has been wise 
and right, that it is in the highest degree important for both 





stateemen that they should acknowledge to themselves that 
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they are modifying their policy in the direction which their 
former opponents would desire, and that they are consulting the 
highest interests of the country in so modifying their policy. 
Lord Salisbury desires to make out that in promising local 
government on a popular system, and even on a popular 
system which would tend to the subdivision of the land and 
the extension of the allotment system, he is doing nothing 
that the Conservatives have not always earnestly desired; and 
he goes on to say that in framing a reform of Procedure in the 
direction of putting down obstruction, he is not false to the 
principles of the Conservative Party of 1882, because, with 
the swelling of the Parnellites from a party of forty into a 
party of eighty-five, a new necessity for stronger measures has 
arisen. Well, all we can say is that, in relation to the 
former question, Lord Randolph Churchill, the Leader of the 
House of Commons, has himself admitted the change of tone, 
and accounted for it by saying what amounts to this, that 
attacks on the policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse 
Oollings, when they were opponents of the Government, 
were natural enough; but that now, when these gentlemen 
have become supporters of the Government, he could, of 
course, discern, and was willing to discern, the more reason- 
able aspect of their proposals. If that does not mean that 
the Government are prepared to modify their local govern- 
ment and allotment policy in the direction desired by the 
special friends of the agricultural labourer, we do not know 
what it does mean. Doubtless the Government will take care 
that nothing approaching to a legal power of confiscating 
private property shall be introduced into their Local Govern- 
ment and Allotment Bills; but we shall feel greatly surprised 
if they do not introduce into the machinery of these two Bills 
provisions against which the bulk of the Conservative Party 
would have simply rebelled two years ago, though they will 
accept them meekly enough now. Again, as to the power to 
close debate, we have no doubt that the moral repulsion of 
the Conservatives towards obstruction has been immensely 
quickened by the swelling of Mr. Parnell’s followers from forty 
to eighty-five, and by the experience gained in last August and 
September of the power exerted by the eighty-five. But had the 
Parnellite number remained at forty, and had the same events 
nevertheless occurred which have brought the Conservatives 
into power, we feel no more doubt that Lord Salisbury would 
now have seen the necessity for putting down obstruction with 
a strong hand, than we do that he would have seen the neces- 
sity for accommodating his foreign policy, so far as possible, to 
Lord Hartington’s views. The truth is, as Lord Hartington very 
plainly said on Tuesday, that the very fact of common action 
with himself and his party in Irish matters has disposed the Con- 
servatives to look with more favour on his and his followers’ 
views, and to find no fault with principles which only a few 
years ago they would have entirely distrusted. And it is just 
the same on the other side. Lord Hartington may contend, truly 
enough, that he has not abandoned a single principle which he 
held a year and a half ago in order to please the Conservatives. 
Let that be admitted. But in acting with the Conservatives for 
the purpose of upholding the authority of the Government in 
Ireland, he has undoubtedly become more and more conscious 
of the importance of setting limits to Constitutional change,— 
of avoiding all capricious change,—and has so contracted a 
somewhat more decided Conservative bias than he felt before ; 
witness, for instance, his hearty support of the Government 
in rejecting even Mr. John Morley’s suggested compromise in 
relation to the winter ejectments in Ireland, a rejection 
which we at least did not think it possible in September 
to justify. What is more natural, what more excusable, than 
for.a statesman who is standing in the breach to resist a 
great revolutionary movement, to fall into somewhat greater 
sympathy with Conservatism generally than he would have felt 
if he had persevered in his weekly and sometimes daily assaults 
on Conservative principles? Of course, Lord Salisbury, in 
discovering the true moderation of Lord Hartington, has 
lost a good deal of his dread of Lord Hartington’s principles ; 
and equally, of couse, Lord Hartington, in discovering the 
willingness of Lord Salisbury to take steps a good deal in 
advance of those to which he was formerly inclined, has 
lost a good deal of his distrust of Lord Salisbury. Both 
changes are natural enough, and both are right, if only because 
in approximating to each other, each of these statesmen 
has become something different from what he was before, 
and less disposed to justify the distaste and distrust of the 
other felt before. But that being so, why should it not 


be honestly acknowledged? Why should not Lord Harting- 
ton admit that he attaches more importance to Conser- 








vative caution as an element in true Liber 
Lord Salisbury admit that he attaches more im 
Liberal progress as an element in true Conservatism than 

possible a year ago? The fact is so, and we see ne what 
in allowing the magic of a name to control and alter a ~ 
which it ought only to express. It is of the highest im 
ance that Lord Salisbury should liberalise himself ang his 
party, even in the interests of true Conservatism, It is of 
almost equal importance that Lord Hartington should moderaig 
his pace and that of his party, even in the interests of true 
Liberalism. And this being so, mere names should not be 
allowed to interfere with a candid recognition of what it ig 
that is taking place; for if they do, they may prevent that 
from taking place which ought to take place, and so retard an 
understanding which the exigencies of the crisis imperative} 
demand, . 


alism, and 
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A MECHANICAL SWORDFISH. 


HE account of the ‘ Peacemaker,’ the new submarine steel 
vessel which has just been tested in New York, published 
in the Daily News of Tuesday, is not pleasant reading for g 
country which relies mainly on its Fleet alike for itspreatness 
and its wealth. The account is obviously truthful, and written 
by one who shared in the experimental trip; and it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Americans have invented a 
boat which may be developed into a most terrible instrument 
of submarine warfare. They have, in fact, created an artificial 
steel swordfish, which can dive out of’ sight, direct its course 
when forty feet under water, rise at will, and strike with the 
whole momentum of its weight, which may be five hundred 
tons, rushing at eight knots an hour against the bottom of any 
hostile vessel. The crew can keep under water for twenty- 
four hours, breathing an atmosphere renewed from a store 
of compressed air, and can work by the electric-light 
as readily as above the surface of the sea. The motive. 
power is steam, generated not by coal, but by “ the caustic. 
soda process of producing heat.” No ripple betrays the move- 
ment of the vessel, which was, in the trial trip, completely 
missed by anxious and acute spectators in New York Harbour, 
and she is, of course, wholly beyond the reach of shot, shell, 
orram. Armed with a huge spike at her bow, she could sink 
any ship that floats, if she could hit it, and her captain has 
actually dived his vessel—“ dive” is not an active verb, but what 
is to be done in presence of such novel conditions ?—under a 
big passenger steamer while the latter was running at fifteen 
knots an hour. They say the passengers cheered the “ Little 
Terror ;” but that would not have been their impulse had 
they known her to be hostile. It is difficult to imagine 
a more formidable instrument, even if it proves, as we 
should expect, difficult for her to fasten torpedoes to the keels 
of men-of-war; for six such boats used as rams, or with 
large torpedo-rams in front, would send any bombarding fleet 
to the bottom. The British Fleet might, for example, have 
been destroyed off the harbour of Alexandria without a shot 
being fired from the shore. Such an event would be equivalent 
to a great limitation of the power of fleets, for armies cannot 
land except under their protection, while the power of ships to 
bombard maritime cities, which at this moment so greatly 
affects the position of a great State like Italy, would be 
reduced to very small proportions. Ships cannot fire well 
moving at great speed, and speed would be the instrument 
relied on to evade the rushes of the. mechanical swordfish, 
Of course, Britain herself would in presence of such a system 
be safer than ever; but her power of ascending a river like 
the Yangtse in face of resistance would be finally at an end. 
We suppose that new appliances, which have already almost 
baffled the torpedo—such as a new system of network, an ex- 
tension of the means for searching the depths by electric- 
light, or devices entirely new—will in the end suffice to 
diminish the value of the new method of marine defence ; but 
suppose for a moment they did not, would that terminate 
naval war?. The inventors of the new boat think it would, 
and with a certain grim irony natural to Americans, who 
eatch the weird side of any incident nearly as quickly 
as they catch its incongruities, they have named her 
the ‘Peacemaker, believing, in fact, that in presence 
of such a danger sailors will not fight. Their theory 
has this much justification,—that soldiers and_ sailors, 
brave as they may be, are not exactly the heroes popular 
novelists describe. They will, under certain special impulees, 
face a certainty of death, as the soldiers did on the ‘ Birken- 
head ;’ but, as a rule, they will only face an exaggerated risk. 
Very few troops can bear to be surrounded, still fewer will 
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steadily over a spot which they believe to be mined, 
none will bear the loss of more than a certain proportion 
of their numbers, unless, indeed, retreat is physically impos- 
‘ble, or they are consciously playing the part assigned 
. “ forlorn-hope. Even the officers will not do it; 
and there ig a silent code in all services decreeing that 
g certain amount of loss, coupled with a visible impossi- 
bility of success, justifies soldiers in retreating, or a man- 
of-war in sheering off. The endurance of massacre is not, in 
fact, except under the most special circumstances, a part of 
the code of honour. By strict analogy it should be, for each 
man is required to face death, and however great the mass 
engaged, each man has only one life to lose; but as a matter 
of fact it is not so. The officer is held bound to spare as well 
as to expend his men, as his Sovereign’s subjects, and a notice 
in a despatch that Captain Smith, finding one-third of his men 
dead or disabled, drew off the survivors in good order, does not 
excite among soldiers depreciatory comment. On the contrary, 
Captain Smith is held to be a brave and judicious officer. So 
wellrecognised is this check on perfect discipline, that it was, we 
believe; the real cause of the adoption of iron-plating. The in- 
novatidn.was both costly and inconvenient ; but the new shells, 
as they tore through the wooden ships’ sides, caused a destruc- 
tion of life and a kind of universal suffering which sailors either 
would not or could not bear. Discipline gave way before horror ; 
and it is, we believe, a fact that on one particular occasion, 
English sailors who could not swim jumped into the water 
from the deck to avoid a rain of sheils, The inventors, there- 
fore, of any instrument which, as they think, can massacre 
all who advance, always describe themselves as _poten- 
tially benefactors to humanity; and it is probable that a 
mechanical genius who could, in fact, do what the inventors 
of the last generation fancied they could do with the 
«long-range ” asphyxiating shell, would make some kinds of 
fighting impossible. The world, which loves fighting, and 
is greatly controlled by soldiers, would probably agree not to 
use the weapon, as it has agreed not to use small bombs as 
bullets, and not to allow the poisoning of wells; but till 
such a rule had been established, the new instrument would be 
treated as a “ natural obstacle ” which no one was required to 
face, any more than he is required to attack an army without 
weapons of his own. Fighting in which that instrument could 
be used would be practically at an end, 

But then, would the ‘ Peacemaker,’ even if developed as we 
suppose it may be developed, with time and expenditure, be 
such an instrument? With submission to the opinion of 
experts, of whom one, Admiral Porter, is said to believe 
greatly in the invention, we should doubt it. It might 
compel maritime nations to use ten small boats where they 
now use one large one; but the small boat granted, the 
risk would not be actually greater or more horrible—and 
the element of horror as distinct from fear has some- 
thing to do with the matter—than the risk from shells 
which is faced every day. The ‘Peacemaker,’ at her best, 
is only a mighty shell, which may not hit—though a 
shell cannot fire itself again, and again, and again, as the 
‘Peacemaker’ can—which may, by fine management, be 
evaded, and which can also be outstripped. No discovery can 
by possibility give a submerged boat the pace of a 
boat only half-submerged, nor, though its Captain may direct 
it by the compass, can he at any considerable depth 
utilise his eyes. The possibility of evasion will remain, means 
of partial prevention will be discovered,—for instance, the 
approach from below may be prevented by deeply hung chains, 
and the certainty of destruction may disappear. The danger of 
destruction to a fleet must be greatly increased, as indeed it has 
been, by the invention of torpedoes; but it is the inevitable, 
not the dangerous, which the majority of men, even when 
they are British sailors, will not face. We might, if the dreams 
of the inventor of the * Peacemaker ’—Professor J. H. L. 
Tuck, of San Francisco—were realised, be compelled to pick 
men for particular service more than is done now, and to 
alter the conditions of pay and promotion, to the detriment of 
the Treasury; but marine warfare, even offensive warfare, 
would not be brought to an end. © 

It is an odd little item in the account of so terrible a vessel 
that her inventor thinks he has incidentally solved the problem 
of sea-sickness on short voyages. His vessel, he says, could 
Tun as a passenger-boat from Dover to Calais in the calm 
water beneath the surface waves; and the passengers would 
sit unharassed by qualms just as they do now when passing 
through a long railway tunnel. That seems true ; and so great 
is the confidence in ships, that such a journey would, we fancy, 


excite little of the fear which men not otherwise timid admit 
they would feel in passing through a twenty-mile tunnel 
excavated in the chalk under the English Channel. 





MR. STANHOPE’S CIRCULAR TO THE COLONIES. 


‘HERE are possible gains in having Ministers who are not 

men of genius; the misfortune is that one cannot be 
sure that the compensation will accompany the drawbaek. 
Sometimes we get all the dullness and none of the sound sense, 
all the weariness of speech and none of the excellence of 
action which makes that weariness endurable, all the common- 
placeness of conception and none of the contented realisation 
that small ends may, in certain circumstances, be more 
attainable than great ones, and that small ends are best 
furthered by proportionate methods. The Colonies have now 
the advantage of possessing a Minister in whom the absence of 
genius is made good by the practical merits which ought to be, 
but sometimes are not, associated with that want. The Circular 
he has just sent to the Colonial Governors is precisely the 
document which a Minister of genius might have spoiled. 
He might not have condescended to anything so simple. He 
might have been possessed by the larger ideas that are in the 
air, and have lost sight of the little improvements that lie 
elose at hand in reaching forward to the larger ideas that are 
quite beyond realisation now, whatever they may be half a 
century hence. Mr. Stanhope has avoided this danger. He 
has not let himself be carried away by any magnificent visions 
of Imperial Federation. On the contrary, he deprecates “ the 
discussion at the present time of any of the subjects ” falling 
under that head. A Conference on any subject of that nature 
sitting at Westminster, should be preceded by many minor Con- 
ferences in the Colonies. There must be a clear and practically 
unanimous conviction on the part of the Colonists that they 
desire the benefits of a closer union with the Mother-country, 
and are ready in return to put up with the burdens it would 
impose. When the existence of such a conviction is brought 
home to Englishmen, it will be their business to consider 
whether they, consistently with the interests alike of the 
Mother-country and of the Empire as a whole, can consent to 
the Constitutional changes which a closer bond would involve. 
There is no need to forecast the conclusion to which they will 
come if that day arrives. The preliminary conditions are not 
yet even in the way to being satisfied. Sir Graham Berry’s 
speech the other day pointed in a quite opposite direction, and 
Mr. Stanhope remarks that as ** there has been no expression 
of Colonial opinion in favour of any steps in that direction 
Brenan at ana there would be no advantage in the informal discus- 
sion of a very diflicult problem before any basis has been 
accepted by the Governments concerned.” 

The merit of Mr. Stanhope’s administration of his office is 
that he is ready to do what he can to strengthen the ties 
between England and her Colonies, though he sees beforehand 
that what he can do may look insignificant by the side of larger 
measures. There are two points which are even now capable of 
useful consideration, and though undoubtedly these two points 
would be included in any scheme of a larger kind, yet as they 
quite admit of being taken in hand independently of it, the 
Secretary of State is quite right in suggesting a Conference to 
discuss them. One is the question of organisation for military 
defence. It is a question which nearly concerns both the 
Colonies and England. An attack upon the Colonies, or some 
of them, would be the almost certain accompaniment of a war 
between Great Britain and a European Power; and the more 
defenceless the Colonies are, the larger would be the demands 
made on our resources for their protection, and the greater the 
local suffering if those resources proved in any way inadequate. 
Mr. Stanhope does not come forward with a complete and 
costly scheme for the defence of the Empire as 2 whole. What 
he wants—at all events, in the first instance—is to see. the 
existing means of defence accurately gauged and made the 
most of. Let us know what each Colony is doing to protect: .: 
itself; we shall then know whether the money it is spending | ° 
is being spent “ with complete knowledge of all the conditions 
of the problem.” Cases are easily conceivable in which the 
existence of even a very imperfect system of defenc2 might ** 
make all the difference to the plans of an enemy. The expe-"*" 
dition that would be irresistible where there were no preparaé:*)”: 
tions to meet it, might be useless against very limited prepara-?'*' 
tions, if they had been made with forethought and careful 
adaptation of means to ends, The materials for a full : 
examination into Colonial needs and Colom.i powers of 








providing against them already exist. A Royal Com- 
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mission has instituted a “close and thoughtful examina- 
business of 
the Conference which the Secretary of State now pro- 
poses will be to disinter from its report the particular 
recommendations relating to each Colony, and to consider the 
The second subject for considera- 
tion is the development of postal and telegraphic communica- 


tion” into the whole subject, and the 


apportionment of the cost. 


tions. In neither respect are we as closely connected with the 
Colonies as is required by the needs of the great trade we 
already carry on with them, or of that yet greater trade which, 
if we took more pains, we might carry on with them. As 
regards telegraphic communication, in particular, there is a 
most practical reason for considering the question from the 
point of view not of any single Colony, but of the Empire 
generally. Each Colony might be connected with England by 
a special and exclusive cable; but, considering how many 
Colonies could equally well be served by one cable, if it were 
judiciously laid, and how costly they are to lay, there 
is abundant reason for treating the question from a more com- 
prehensive point of view. Isolated action, as Mr. Stanhope 
reminds the officials to whom his despatch is addressed, 
means a largely increased outlay. 

There is only one point upon which we are tempted to differ 
from Mr. Stanhope. He says, very truly, that as the Conference 
will be purely consultative, it will not be material that the 
Colonies should have equal or proportionate representation in 
it, and then goes on to suggest that it should include, “in 
addition to the Agent-General or other specially deputed 
representative of each Government, any leading public man 
who may be at liberty to come to England next year, 
and may be specially qualified to take a useful part 
in the deliberations.” We strongly suspect that one 
result of this plan would be to make the Conference 
inconveniently large. Many leading public men might 
find themselves at liberty to come to England with a 
Conference to tempt them, and most or all of them would, at 
least in their own opinion, have the special qualifications to 
which the Secretary of State refers. More mischievous, how- 
ever, than this is the effect which such an arrangement would 
have in dwarfing the Agents-General. It is very much to be 
desired, in the interests of the Colonies, that these great 
officers should permanently hold, as between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Colonies, the place which Ambassadors hold 
between the English Government and foreign Powers; and this 
end will certainly not be furthered if, on an occasion of ex- 
ceptional importance, each of them is only a unit in a 
crowd. 





THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 


E cannot affect to regret the fall of M. de Freycinet, 
whom we have reasons, not yet published, for 
regarding with profound distrust ; but that fall reveals a great 
‘danger to France, and possibly to Europe. The present 
Chamber is incompetent to wield the power it nevertheless 
claims. As we have repeatedly pointed out, the historic 
tendency of representative bodies in France, whether called 
Assemblies, Conventions, or Chambers, is when they are free to 
claim sovereign power, to treat their Ministers as clerks bound 
to obey orders, and to guide the Executive directly for them- 
selves. That was the ancient plan, too, though the Athenians 
had not hit upon any representative scheme, and is, of course, 
quite an intelligible one. It is democracy reduced to its most 
naked form; and though we cannot understand how self- 
reapecting statesmen can hold office on these terms, still an able 
and self-restrained Chamber, a modernised Roman Senate in fact, 
might conceivably guide executive policy, through Committees, 
both with sense and spirit. The general direction would belong 
to the orator who commanded the House, and Ministers would 
be in the position occupied in England by the permanent 
heads of department. This system, however—while always a 
bad one, because it separates power, which belongs under it to 
the orator, from responsibility, which belongs to the executive 
nt—requires as its absolute condition a capable Chamber ; 
and this Chamber is visibly incapable. It does not act even 
under the influence of emotion, which is usually calculable, 
but under that of intrigue, which must always be incalcu- 
lable. Everybody knew that, the French arms having 
been defeated in Tonquin, the Ferry Ministry must fall, French 
feeling holding the head of the Government responsible for 
defeat; but who last Friday was to calculate that the Reac- 
tionaties, whose steady policy it is to strengthen the civil 


Such a vote was nevertheless given, and as M. de Bae 
had personally intervened, and made the question one of 
fidence, away went the Ministry into space. That ig meg 
the Chamber, rather than wait a few months for a mx 
administrative reform—for the Minister of the Int! 
M. Sarrien, pledged himself absolutely to dismisy ‘te 
Sub-Prefects next year—overturned a Government whi 
as the Deputies knew, was involved in the most anyj 
negotiations, which is coquetting with Russia, pressing anj 
embarrassing England, and risking the possibility of collision 
with Germany. It postponed the most serious interests of 
the country to a comparatively petty internal detail, or, rather 
sacrificed the country rather than forego the pleasute of 
“ giving a lesson ” to a too independent Minister. It has dong 
this, too, in such a way that no succeeding Minister can fe] 
secure, for the vote was carried by a junction of Extremists 
and Reactionaries; and as Extremists are never conten 
the Reactionaries have only to join them and vote against 
their own principles to upset any Ministry. How is it possible 
to manage important business well on such conditions, even jf 
the Ministers consent to be clerks? Accept the Chamber as 
Sovereign, and still it is vacillating as no successful Sovereign 
vod vacillated yet, or is as reckless of consequences as 4 
child. 

It may be said, and we entirely agree, that a Chamber 
may sometimes be compelled to dismiss a Minister upon a 
nominal charge, and that the Chamber may really be dig. 
satisfied with M. de Freycinet’s foreign policy, and not with 
his conduct about the Sub-Prefects. Well, that would bea 
valid defence, if it were only true; but then, the evidence 
shows that it is not true. It is less than a fortnight since the 
Deputies formally approved M. de Freycinet’s Colonial policy, 
and voted his budgets for Tonquin and Tunis, while they 
received his exposition of his Egyptian policy with rapturous 
delight. His speech on that subject was considered of itself 
to have solidified his position. They have never hampered his 
Russian policy by so much as a comment; while his German 
policy consists in supporting General Boulanger, and General 
Boulanger is to stay in. More than that, it is well known 
that the policy which alarms Germany, and has induced 
Prince Bismarck to antedate his Military Bill in order 
to increase the Army at once, is the immense expenditure 
advised by General Boulanger on war matériel, of no use unless 
war is considered at all events imminently probable. So far is 
the Chamber from disapproving this expenditure—which, 
indeed, it has sanctioned—that General Boulanger has 
demanded, as the condition of his adhesion to the new 
Ministry, that a new credit of twelve millions sterling extra 
shall at once be opened for him; and the new Ministry has 
agreed, It is possible, of course, that M. Goblet, in so agreeing, 
has misread the mind of the Deputies, and that the vote may 
be refused; but if so, General Boulanger and some of the most 
capable men in France who have accepted office on those 
terms, are, to speak plainly, misunderstanding their Sovereign's 
wishes, and making fools of themselves and the country. Is 
that likely? Grant that it is likely, and we have an incal- 
culable Chamber, which can no more be served than a madman 
or a child could be; grant that it is unlikely, and we have a 
Chamber which, in the gravest of crises, overthrows a Govern- 
ment of which, except on a trivial detail, it approves. Such a 
Chamber is incompetent. 

We admit there is a third theory. There are cynics who 
say that M. de Freycinet only resigns because he wishes for the 
Presidency. He is deep in M. Grévy’s confidence, knows that 
the aged President, shaken by years, by illness, and by the 
death of his most trusted adviser, General Pittié, will shortly 
resign his office, and he desires when that great event happens 
not to be in power. Premiers in France accumulate dislikes, 
and a few months of retirement may efface recollections which 
otherwise would militate against his promotion. Super-subtle 
as that explanation may seem, it is still a possible one ; but then, 
what sort of a Chamber is it by which such an intrigue could 
be tolerated, or which is expected by a candidate to be more 
favourable to him if he suddenly abandons the great task he 
had voluntarily undertaken? If the Chamber does not know 
of such a motive in M. de Freycinet’s mind, it is acting incon- 
siderately in the face of grave circumstances; while if it does 
know, it is facilitating an intrigue which of itself suggests 
that it is governed by petty spites rather than statesmanlike 
calculation. We do not ourselves think it so bad as this, but 
we do believe it to be inconsiderate, capricious, and incom- 
petent to the exercise of that direct executive power which 





organisation, would vote for the dismissal of all Sub-Prefects ? 








nevertheless it will not give up. 
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—— 
THE CONDITIONS OF SOUND CRITICISM. 


CONTEMPORARY which evidently attributes a good 
deal of the depression in the artistic world to the 
depreciatory criticisms passed upon Art exhibitions, suggests, 
py way of illustrating the value of such criticisms, that a special 
gshibition should be opened of the works of art produced 
py the critics themselves, evidently assuming that men who 
gould not delight the world by productions of their own, 
gre not worth listening to when they criticise the works 
ofothers. Lord Beaconsfield probably held the same view with 
d to literature when he described literary critics as men 
who, having failed as authors, devoted themselves to running- 
down the works of others. And we are far from asserting thatthe 
state of mind of those who have failed in creative efforts of their 
own, is a good qualification for criticising wisely and generously 
the creative efforts of others. But, in the first place, we doubt very 
much indeed whether it is in the least true that the critics either of 
Art or of Literature are, as a rule, men who have failed in crea- 
tive efforts of their own ; and, next, we should dispute absolutely 
the assumption that the critic, before he can criticise intelligently 
the work of another, must have been himself master of the pro- 
cesses by which the best creative work is produced. If we look at 
the most striking and most sympathetic criticisms either of 
Literature or of Art, we shall very seldom find that they have been 
produced by men of great creative genius. Except in the case of 
Qoleridge, and perhaps Matthew Arnold, we hardly remember 
agreat critic of English literature who has also been a great 
creator of English literature, for though Macaulay was certainly 
agreat essay-writer, we should regard him as a very indifferent 
critic. Again, except in the case of Sir Joshua Reynolds, we 
hardly remember a great critic of English painting who has 
also been a great English painter. And we cannot recall 
asingle great actor who has also been a subtle critic of the 
actor's art; for no one, we suppose, will maintain that Mr. 
Irving, by his few and not very remarkable efforts in criticism, 
has earned the right to call himself a good critic. We quite 
admit that when a creative mind happens also to have great 
critical power, its insight into creative processes is an immense 
addition to that power. Lessing and Goethe, when they chose, 
could be exquisite critics. Coleridge seems to us the prince of 
English critics, though Lamb and Hazlitt, and Bagehot, and 
W. C. Roscoe, sometimes tread very close on his heels. But we 
question much whether Sir Joshua Reynolds had the critical 
faculty half as highly developed as the creative. And of this we 
believe that all the best judges are confident,—that, great 
painter though he was, his criticisms do not approach in value 
to the criticisms of Ruskin, who hardly ranks as an original 
painter at all. Theo, who would for a moment compare the 
criticisms passed on the actors of their time by Charles Lamb 
or Hazlitt, with the criticisms of any one of the actors 
themselves? As you read Lamb and Hazlitt, the drama 
of their day seems to rise again in all its vividness before 
you, which is not at all the effect of the reminiscences of Fanny 
Kemble or Miss Faucit, or of the lectures of Mr. Irving. Indeed, 
it would be almost as reasonable to maintain that a critic who 
could not produce what he criticises is unfit for the work of 
criticism, as it would be to maintain that a man is quite unfit to 
criticise the points of a horse, or a flower, or a bottle of wine, on 
the ground that it would be quite out of his power to make any 
one of them. We all of us criticise every day, and criticise very 
practically and effectively, that which it would be entirely out of 
our power to produce. I can tell whether a book is well or badly 
printed, though I have never been a printer; another man will 
prove a fine critic of dress who has never made a dress in his life ; 
and some of the best critics of Parliamentary oratory who ever 
lived could hardly hammer out the lamest of speeches. We cannot 
imagine a more unmeaning scoff at the critic than the challenge 
to produce for himself anything as good as that in which he 
ventures to point out flaws. Sir Walter Scott was one of the 
greatest creators whom our literature can boast of; but no one 
will maintain that his criticism was at all on a par with his 
creative power. Hazlitt (when he did not take a perverse fit on 
him) was a great critic; but we never heard of his producing any- 
thing except critical essays, of the first, or even of the second 
order of merit. 


The only truth which seems to us to be represented by the 
foolish scoff that a critic should not find fault unless he can do 
better than the author or artist whom he is criticising, is this,— 
that as it is so much easier to find out shortcomings or deficiencies 


than to produce that which satisfies the demands of a reasonable 


criticism, every critic who cannot discern and explain what is 
good in the subjects of his criticism, as well as what is faulty, 
stands condemned as having failed in the most important part 
of his work. And here it is, we think, that the knowledge 
requisite for at least a little creative work, tells on the value of 
the criticism. A critic who knows well how hard it is to create 
what is at all admirable, will be far more likely to distinguish 
first the strong points in the work he is criticising, and even to 
dwell on the weak points with a somewhat less disagreeable 
emphasis. Sympathy is the first and greatest necessity of the 
critic, and it is because the technical knowledge needful to follow 
the processes of creation so greatly quickens the vision of sym- 
pathy, and shows so distinctly what were the difficulties to be 
overcome and how far they actually have been overcome, that we 
recognise the wisdom of the principlethat a critic of Literature and 
Art should study the processes of Literature and Art sufficiently 
to appreciate the skill and labour of the author and artist. 
Bat when all is said that can be said in favour of the critic’s 
command of the secrets of creative processes, it will yet be true 
that the most creative of minds may be as utterly without the 
critic’s power, as the most delicate and subtle of critical minds 
may be without creative power. To a very considerable extent, 
creative power really interferes with critical capacity, for the 
critic should have a mind in every sense patient and receptive, 
and it is seldom the most creative minds which are the most 
patient and receptive. Cuvleridge was an exception, but in great 
measure, we think, because his creative power was not very 
rich and eager, so that his imagination was kindled even more 
easily under the guiding influence of a sturdier genius, than 
it was in the effort at original work. Byron was a poor critic, 
and even Shelley was not a great one. In the case of both poets, . 
their own genius was a force of too active a kind to leave their 
minds in the tranquil yet sympathetic mood which is needful 
for the largest and widest criticism. Victor Hugo, with his 
affluence of imaginative power and the uncontrollable vehemence 
of his imaginative sympathies, could never have made himself 
a Sainte-Beuve. We entirely disbelieve in the theory that 
criticism requires, in the first instance, the same order of mind 
as original genius, and that only those who display original 
power succeed in criticism. The critic must be large of sym- 
pathy, and he must have a clearness and lucidity of grasp, a 
power of comparing what a book or a picture aims at with what 
it achieves, which need not, in anything like the same degree, 
belong to creative genius, of which it is usually the very essence 
that it can, as it were, surprise itself by touches which it had 
not intended, and of which it did not foresee the scope. We will 
venture to say that Sir Walter Scott could not have criticised 
one of his own greatest romances with anything like the 
power of Hazlitt, and in all probability that Shakespeare him- 
self could not have said anything about Iamlet half as luminous 
as Coleridge or Goethe. Could Turner have told the world half 
as much about the secret of his marvellous brushas Ruskin has 
told us? or Coleridge have given us any insight into the canses 
of his comparative failure as a poet at all equal to that afforded 
us by Carlyle? But while we hold this most strongly, we hold 
with equal conviction that the critic who does not teach himself 
to discern and to distinguish any good quality that is to be 
discovered even in the least brilliant work of art, with greater 
celerity and with more emphasis than he discerns and distin- 
guishes failure, is not on the right path, and is sure ultimately 
to prove at least as poor in criticism as the most unhappy of 
the victims of his censure are poor in creative power. 





PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG. 
E rather wonder that the English people have made so 
little fuss over the visit of Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg, and if we were cynical, we should say their indifference 
revealed rather a mean strain in them,—a disposition to worship 
only success. Prince Alexander has not succeeded yet; but by 
the consent of all Europe he deserved to succeed, his enemies, 
in particular, endorsing that acknowledgment. They admired 
him so much, that to be rid of him they resorted to the desperate 
expedient of kidnapping. Philip II. did not show more honour 
to William the Silent in ordering his assassination, than the 
Russian Court showed to Alexander of Bulgaria when they 
sanctioned his spiriting away. Apart altogether from his 
romantic adventures, which latterly have hardly seemed to 
belong to our era, the Prince belongs to one of the most in- 








teresting types of humanity,—the men who, placed among 
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foreigners as rulers, succeed in developing passionate personal 
loyalty. When he arrived in Sofia, he was merely a young 
German officer, supposed to be favourably viewed in London 
and Berlin on account of some relationships, but in no way 
connected with Bulgaria. Slavs do not love Germans in- 
stinctively; and the Bulgarians, who had not, except formally, 
elected him their Prince, at first expected little of him. Any 
German Prince would do, but Alexander was hardly Royal 
by birth. He had no money, no experience, and no powerful 
connection, except with the Russian Court, where his aunt was 
Empress, but where a feeling of distrust was early shown towards 
him, ending, as the years went on, in passionate dislike. He 
sought no popularity, and once upset the Constitution; but 
when, seven years later, he quitted Sofia, it was amidst the 
passionate regrets of a people who had voted his restoration 
by acclaim, who would at his summons have followed him in 
“a policy of desperation,” who were eager after his abdication 
to re-elect him in the teeth of Europe, and who would run 
desperate risks even now to have him back in the midst of 
them. To develop loyalty like that is a great feat, the feat, 
indeed, which in the Middle Ages made dynasties; and in modern 
Europe it has been a very rare one. William of Orange did 
not succeed in it, but when most implicitly followed was dis- 
liked by the Englishmen he had saved. The British distaste 
for the first two Princes from Hanover was almost a passion, 
and was keenly felt not only by the mob of the capital, 
which never wearied of abusing them, but by the nobles, who 
in cold resolution propped the shaky throne, and though 
they saw the Princes as they were, fought steadily by their 
side. Bernadotte’s dynasty has become popular in Sweden, 
but he himself was regarded with cold esteem, and a grave 
doubt—for a time well justified—whether he was not seeking an 
end in France rather than in Sweden. The first King of Greece 
was detested by the Hellenes; and the second, though much 
more popular, cannot be said to have evoked loyalty, and has 
néver succeeded in liking, or even quite tolerating, his own posi- 
tion. He is always wanting to go home from the land of sunshine 
and beauty to the bleak North, where life is cheerful and the 
people kindly. The Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who had 
considerable qualities, never formed even a party in Mexico, 
though, curiously enough, he evoked while reigning there so 
much feeling in Spain, where Mexico is understood, that had he 
been alive, he would, on the expulsion of Queen Isabella, have 
been unanimously chosen King of Spain. Amadeo of Savoy, the 
Prince who was chosen, and who had both virtues and powers, 
abdicated, worn out with evidences of national dislike, and has 
never been named in Madrid since his departure. Charles of 
Hohenzollern is trusted and obeyed in Bucharest, but not 
beloved ; and though his dynasty is safe from internal 
commotion, it owes its safety rather to a strong sense 
of its utility than to any passion of loyalty or devo- 
tion. The want of personal affection for the King is the 
more remarkable because he has made and successfully com- 
manded a good Army. Prince Alexander awoke true loyalty of 
the old kind, the feeling which has in it something of love, and 
awoke it fairly by immense services, by leadership in the field, 
and by a personal charm of bearing which has repeatedly made 
of foreigners, and sometimes of foreigners whose position 
towards the Palace was most difficult, his devoted personal 
friends. There are Englishmen whom he never benefited who 
would go through fire and water for the soldier-Prince whom 
they never had occasion to follow, and who, having won the 
position in which he might have been a true Founder, 
and have built up a Kingdom destined to last for centuries, 
suddenly retreated from the scene. We shall never know, 
perhaps, why he did so; but we do all know that even the 
abdication which shook European opinion about Prince Alex- 
ander, never weakened the affection of his subjects or the devo- 
tion of his personal friends. What in another man would have 
been reckoned a desertion, was considered in Alexander of 
Bulgaria a splendid example of patriotic self-effacement ; and the 
Great Assembly even now can hardly be kept from seeking 
orders from a Prince who has retired to his own land. There has 
been no instance of the kind that we can recall in history, and the 
man to whom such a lot has fallen must have in him some quite 
exceptional charm. Mere victory does not explain the facts, for 
soldiers, as a rule, are not so devotedly fond of foreign leaders; 
and some of the officers who had witnessed Alexander’s personal 
heroism under fire were among the traitors who betrayed him. 
There was an Englishman, Rajah Brooke, who evoked the 


ne 
same loyalty; but if Prince Alexander has Rajah Brooke’ 
qualities, he is among Princes a separate man. m 
Prince Alexander’s careér is the more remarkable because 
late years, while thr h been fi 
years, ones have been very frequently well filled 
the cadets of the Royal Houses have not distinguished them, 
selves in proportion to their opportunities. Charles of Hohen, 
zollern has as yet done best. The Archduke Maximilian pe 
Prince Amadeo both failed, and the Prussian “ Red Prince” Wag 
known only as a severe though competent disciplinarian, The 
Archduke Albrecht showed himself a good General at Custoz 
or, at all events, he won; and the French believe the Due 
d’Aumale to be a first-rate officer,—but there the list seems to 
end. The Princes are very numerous, but they are undig. 
tinguished. There is no reluctance, except perhaps in Russia to 
employ them, for the Kings have ceased to be afraid of their bee 
folk ; but whether from want of will or want of power, they do not 
come to the front, even as much as they did when “ Turenne,” 
who, as son of the Duc de Bouillon, was a Child of France, found 
his ablest opponent in Eugéne of Savoy, semi-Prince of three 
nationalities. They seem for the moment to be without ambition, 
There was some difficulty in filling the Throne of Greece, and 
it is said by men who have a special interest in making the 
search successful, that there is not a Prince in Europe, outside 
the five families who are barred by Treaty, who is bold enough, 
or adventurous enough, or original enough, to accept the 
Bulgarian Throne. Yet the next Prince of Bulgaria, if he ig 
competent, will be Generalissimo of the Balkan Federation, 
and perhaps, in the end, Emperor of Constantinople, the place 
which King Leopold of Belgium regretted all his life that he 
had thrown away. Those are large prizes for young 
men whose only natural business, in their own eyes at 
all events, is ruling, and who, when without such business, 
have to lead lives which should be very monotonous and 
distasteful. Indeed, they are bored to death, and marry 
all kinds of piquant women not of their own class just 
to escape suffocation from their rank, One would have 
thought there would be endless intrigues with this Court and 
that to secure a nomination to Bulgaria; but the Princes lack 
even the audacity of the King of Roumania, and ask for 
“ guarantees,” and “assurances,” and Civil Lists, and all 
manner of proppings which just now they cannot have, but 
with which, in a year or two, they might be well able to 
dispense. We suppose that, like everybody else nowadays, 
they disbelieve in themselves, doubt if they can be neces 
sary anywhere, and want to be sure beforehand of physical 
comfort; but there must be a sad lack among them of 
the spirit which founds dynasties. Nobody is asking for a 
statesman-Prince, or anything else very wonderful. The thing 
wanted is a young man with some head, some military training, 
and the nerve to think that with a throne before him some risk 
of life for a few years is not to be considered a final obstacle. It 
is run every day by young soldiers and old statesmen, and Kings 
cannot be disgraced except by themselves. We know nothing 
more curious, or in its way more disheartening, in the 
modern history of Europe than that Princes should enjoy 
a monopoly of this particular section of the world’s work, 
and that, nevertheless, there is no one among them with 
audacity enough to accept the Throne of Bulgaria uncon- 
ditionally. Five years of it might be made worth fifty 
years of ordinary princely life, choked and trammelled as 
it is with etiquettes; and if the Prince failed, he could 
fail fighting, and say, with Charles Albert after Novara, 
“ At least I have not died as Kings die.” One thing is quite 
certain ; if this kind of want of spirit lasts, the Princes will not 
long retain their monopoly of reigning. The peoples can make 
Princes if they want them, and Eastern Europe may ultimately 
be distributed among men whose newness and success will teach 
mankind that, after all, there is not much in pedigree, King 
Milan does not do much to dissipate that old illusion; but one 
successful Prince sprung from the people would cure all appli- 
cant nations of wandering about Europe to dispose of a throne. 





THE HUMOURS OF CORK. 
N a recent article in this journal, the “ Humours of. Kerry” 
were treated in a very amusing and interesting way; and 
it has occurred to the writer of this paper that the Humours of 
Cork are well worthy of similar record. A Cork brogue is not, 
perhaps, quite so rich and musical as a Kerry one. Still, it has 
its own very distinctive features and cadences; and Cork wit 








has likewise its own individualities, The following specimens 
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are, With one exception, genuine growths of the soil, collected 
ther by the writer or his friends. ; 

The expression “giving the grass,” is used in Cork to denote 
the case of a person who is dead and buried,—eg., I have 
heard an old woman say, ‘“* How could I stand still and hear my 
husband ‘ mellified ’ [villified ?), and he giving the grass above 
jn the churchyard!” Descriptive names are very frequently 
given in Cork County by the people to each other, such as “ Jack 
the Ram,” “ Dan the Post,” “ Jim the Monkey.” An old mower, 
who bad contracted a stoop by his work, was called “ Bill the 
Rainbow.” Poor Bill’s legs gradually failed him, and he often 
gaid to me pathetically before his death,—* I’m losing me walk, 
I’m losing me walk, your Reverence!” I was once attending a 
gountry gentleman, who was believed to be in extremis. The 
doctor, by way of consoling the family, said,—“ Well, it’s a fine 
thing for a man to be allowed to die in his bed these times !” 

The following story was told to a clerical friend in the West 
of this county by a countryman named Dinny Cooley :—“ Good 
morrow, Dinny ; where did you get the horse?” “ Well, I'll 
tell your Reverence. Some time ago I went to the fair of 
Ross, not with this horse, but another horse. Well, sorra a wan 
said to me, ‘ Dinny, do you come from the Aist, or do you come 
from the Wesht ?’ and when I left the fair there wasn’t wan to 
say, ‘Dinny, are you going to the Aist, or are you going to the 
Wesht 2? Well, your Reverence, I rode home, and was near 
Kilnagross, when I met a man riding along the road forninst 
me. ‘Good evening, friend,’ said he. ‘Good evening, friend,’ 
said I. ‘Were you at the fair of Ross?’ says he. ‘I was,’ 
sez I. ‘Did you sell?’ says he. ‘No,’ sez I. ‘ Would you 
sell? sez he. ‘Would you buy?’ says I. ‘ Would you make 
a clane swop ?’ sez he; ‘horse, bridle, and saddle, and all? 
sez he. ‘Done!’ says I. Well, your Reverence, I got down off 
av me horse, not this horse, but the other horse, and the man got 
down off av his horse, that’s this horse, not the other horse, and we 
swopped and rode away. But when he had gone about twenty 
yards, he turned round and called after me. ‘ There niver was 
aman from Ross,’ sez he, ‘but could put his finger in the eye av 
aman from Kilnagross,’ sez he; ‘and that horse,’ sez he, ‘ that 
I swopped with you,’ sez he, ‘is blind av an eye,’ sez he. Well 
then, your reverence, I turned upon him, and I called out to 
him: ‘There‘niver was a man from Kilnagross,’ sez I, ‘ but could 
put his two fingers in both the eyes av a man from Ross,’ sez 
I; ‘and that horse that I swopped with you,’ sez I, ‘is blind av 
both his eyes,’ sez I.” 

A labourer having asked his employer for a glass of whisky, 
it was given to him; but the master said,—“ Remember, every 
glass you take is a nail in your coffin, Corney.” “ Well, 
your honour,” said Corney, “ maybe as ye have the hammer 
in yer hand, you would drive another.” This, however, is 
not a piece of Cork wit. Curious uses of English words 
are made by the Cork peasantry,—eg., one told me that 
another was the most “insipid” drunkard in the parish, 
probably meaning incessant. An old woman, who lately 
joined the League of the Cross, told me that “since she tuck the 
Crass she never touched a tint av tassicated licker.” When a 
corpse is being conveyed to the churchyard for burial, it is a 
very common expression,—‘ Well that his journey may thrive 
with him.” If you give a small coin in charity to a pair of old 
crones who hunt in couples, and tell them to divide it, the 

senior will say,—“I will, me darlint. May God divide the 
heavens wid ye.” I once met a man greatly agitated 
coming away from a farmhouse, and asked him what 
was the matter. He emptied his colloquial pack at great 
length, detailing various wrongs he had received from the 
owner of the house; but, he said, concluding with great 
emphasis,— God is good, and the devil isn’t bad, either.” 
Mere words quite fail to convey the full effect of this story ; 
for the speaker looked unutterable things. An old woman who 
quite lately called at our house, said “she wanted something 
from the misthress to put to her skin,”’—translated into every- 
day English, this was a request for some underclothing. A 
certain man in the district is known by the name of ‘‘ Mickey, 
the melted rogue.” This implies that he is the essence of 
Toguery ; bat how thoroughly original the expression is! Poor, 
dear, old Ireland, with all its wrongs and woes, it is a wonder- 
fully interesting and attractive country; and we truly say of 
ourselyes—‘“ Though we are poor, we are pleasant.” 

Borrowing money is a very favourite practice with the Irish 
farmer ; and until a recent period, the banks made the gratifica- 
tion of this taste oxtremely easy. A Cork car-driver lately said 


to his fare,—‘‘ Why, Sir, a while ago a farmer need only put on 
a ‘clane’ shirt, and go to the bank, and he'd get what he 
wanted.” The expectations, however, of some of the borrowers 
were too great, as the following incident, which really occurred, 
very amusingly shows. A certain small farmer, whom we shall 
call “Tim,” for convenience, some years ago called upon the 
manager of the National Bank, in a town in the North-East of the 
County Cork. The following dialogue ensued :— Good morning, 
yer honour, I called about a little business, and though there 
are other banks in the town, I thought I’d give yer honour the 
compliment.”. “ Well, Tim, and what is the business ?” ‘ Well, 
yer honour, the interest in Kitty Keeffe’s farm is selling off, 
and I want to ‘rise’ £800 to buy it.” “Nonsense, Tim! the 
interest in her farm isn’t worth anything like that; but suppose 
I was fool enough to lend you this money, how would you ever 
pay it back?” “Is it pay it agin, yer honour? nothin’ aisier 
in life. Sure, the young fellow would get it in a fortune when 
he marries.” “And may I ask, Tim, what age is the young 
fellow?” “ He’s three year ould, yer honour.” It need 
hardly be said that the manager did not see it; and 
that Tim, in spite of his wish to “give him the compli- 
ment,” was refused the loan of the £800. Perhaps Tim’s 
shirt was not “clane” enough on the occasion! The 
author of this view of the readiest way to obtain a loan once 
described to the writer his sensations from what must have been 
an elongated uvula. “It was a something,” he said, “ which 
went ticking over and hither in his throat like the pindulum ava 
clock.” Irish car-drivers, as a rule, are very amusing and 
talkative, and greatly enjoy a conversation with a “ gintleman.” 
No subject comes amiss to them; politics, agriculture, emigra- 
tion, temperance, are all alike,— 
‘Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter.” 

OF course, the listener cannot expect to have all this entertain- 
ment combined with too strict an adherence to truth. Pat’s 
imagination must have some scope for its exercise. Car-drivers 
are, as a rule, greatly tempted to drink too much; their hours 
are irregular, and they are often exposed to wet and cold. A 
driver who was conveying the writer some time ago, observed of 
another whip whom we passed on the road, evidently under the 
influence,—“ That’s Collins, an’ he’s half an it.’ The 
said Collins greatly bewailed the death of a local country 
gentleman, who, with some of his guests, held Collins’s arme, 
until about half-a-dozen glasses of raw whisky were poured down 
his throat. “God be wid him, wherever he is,” piously observed 
the subject of this drenching, as he dwelt upon that festive 
occasion. Another toper in the same neighbourhood declared 
that he shunned the practice of total abstinence, lest his carcass 
might grow a crop of rushes, after the fashion of marshy land 
suffering from excessive moisture. 

Irish beggars are still eminently eloquent and complimentary ; 
the gift of the gab is their principal stock-in-trade. Probably it 
is their natural idleness which makes them pray that your 
charity may be rewarded by a bed in Heaven. There is no 
wish so frequently expressed by the Irish mendicant as this; 
that it may be “‘a candle to light yer sowl to glory,” is much 
more rarely heard. But the vocabulary of compliment seems 
at the command of these gentry. They address you as “a 
walking saint,” remind you that your mother “reared an 
angel” in your case, that your face is enough to take you into 
Heaven,—“ wan little sixpence” is all their desire. On market- 
days, blind beggars are regularly stationed at the different 
entrances to the market towns, each holding an old caubeen or 
a tin saucer for the reception of alms. They also frequent holy 
wells on the patron’s day, and the missions of the Redemptorist 
Fathers. And they speak of the results of such missions 
from their own experience of financial success or the contrary. 
If the alms were abundant, it was “ an illigant mission intirely ;” 
but if the contrary, they never knew a worss. These profes- 
sionals are called ‘* Buccauchs ;”’ though this is only a phonetic 
spelling of thename. They have the same horror of cold water 
that is generally attributed to ascetics who do not bathe, and 
their odour of sanctity is overpowering. 

A professional of this class, being asked if he continued to 
visit the rectory in a certain parish, of which during one 
occupancy it might have been said,— 


‘His honge was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain,”— 








replied briefly, with a disgusted look and a shake of his 
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head, referring to a new incumbent,—“ He’s no value.” Some of 
these professionals make long circuits, traversing their own 
province once or twice in the course of the year. A most 
assuming vagrant of this type is Michael L——, whose witty 
sayings, which rise incessantly and spontaneously to his lips, 
would filla volume. He greatly.affects the Protestant clergy, 
though a devout Roman Catholic himself. When asked if he 
had called at the Deanery, the residence of the Roman Catholic 
dignitary, his reply was generally after this fashion :—“ Is it 
the Dane yer talking about? Oh! the divvle a Dane I'll go 
near; sure I niver saw a threepenny-bit betune meself and 
daylight from him yet. The Dane, indeed!” Michael once 
addressed himself to a young Scotch lady of great personal 
attractions, to whom he was being exhibited as a specimen, 
as follows, after she had spoken to him. “TI see, yer 
honour, mam, that yer manners is aiqual to yer appearance.” 
Poor Michael! it is to be feared that the attachment to the 
national beverage is proving too strong for him, and that, to 
quote one of his own favourite expressions, he’s “ booked for the 
down-train.” He has a great admiration for the modern 
clerical hat (the petasus), and a second-hand one, when he 
clapped it on his head, made him “a gintleman intirely!” It 
was a brother-in-alms of his who used to say, when requesting a 
change of linen, “ Me shirt is aiting me, yer Reverence.” The 
following is Michael’s latest. When asked if he would join the 
League of the Cross (a well-known Temperance Society), he 
replied, ‘The Lord knows, yer Reverence, I have ‘ crasses’ 
enough already without that!” “Did Mr. So-and-So give you 
anything, Michael?” “Is it him, yer Reverence? he would’nt 
give tuppence to God Almighty, if it was to put him into Para- 
dise, and that’s the last parish coming out of hell.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE LATE MR. AYRTON. 


{To THE Epiror [oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Will you allow me, as a nephew of the late Mr. Ayrton, 
to correct one or two trifling errors of fact in your appreciative 
notice of him? Mr. Ayrton was the son not of an officer, but 
of a lawyer who had practised with much success at Bombay. 
His father died during his minority, and Mr. Ayrton, who had 
been born and educated in England, went to India immediately 
on attaining twenty-one. He returned with a moderate fortune 
at the age of thirty-four. 

Whilst Mr. Ayrton’s mastery of detail was most remarkable, 
those who were brought into close contact with him were even 
more struck by the unerring way in which he seized the 
vital principles of all subjects that he took up; so that no 
amount of detail confused his mind or clonded his judgment. 
This was notably the case in reference to his professional 
knowledge, and was exemplified in almost the last public work 
that he did. He had, by Act of Parliament, been appointed 
arbitrator (with all the powers of a Judge of the High Court 
of Justice) to unravel the complicated difficulties caused by 
over-issues of stock of the Milford Haven Dock Company, and 
decide all questions arising directly or indirectly out of the 
confusion into which that Company had fallen. I believe the 
barristers and solicitors practising before him will bear me out 
in saying that in dealing with difficult questions of law and fact, 
he showed great mastery of all legal principles involved. 

It was this power of adhering firmly to the central idea of a 
subject that brought him into conflict with artists and men of 
science. Whilst very appreciative of true beauty in the arts, 
and full of knowledge derived from travel, observation, and 
study, he never lost sight of the fact that the primary object of 
a building is that it should be the most useful and best fitted 
that can be constructed for the purpose for which it is to be used, 
and he was very intolerant of any mere ornament which inter- 
fered with or did not promote that purpose. I believe I am not 
misinterpreting the teaching of Mr. Ruskin when I say that in 
this intolerance he was at one with that great critic, and that all 
noblest art-work has ever exemplified this principle in the highest 
degree. 

The character of Mr. Ayrton is not completely sketched unless 
mention is made of his clear and strong religious views, in which 
the same adherence to central principles and disregard of the 
mere fringe of a subject were apparent. He lost no opportunity 
of expressing his belief in the spirituality of religion, and 
advocating simplicity of form of Protestant worship; and he 











abhorred any approach to Materialism or Agnosticism, 
Sir, &., 
29 Palace Gardens Terrace. 
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THE SCANDALS OF REPORTING. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—The thanks of all good men are due to you for denouncin 

the recently adopted practice of reporting at length the ¢ : 
€ foul 

details of divorce cases in “ high life.” The Press in this country 

seems rapidly casting off all restraints of decency, and papers 

that formerly were models of propriety now pollute their columns 

with filth that would not be tolerated in a heathen country, 

What are we coming to in this nineteenth century of Christian 
civilisation ? The vilest things that men and women can do are 
published broadcast over the country, and the young anj 
innocent are familiarised with loathsome vices the very knoy. 
ledge of which depraves the mind, No greater calamity has ever 
happened to this country than the poisoning of its whole 
atmosphere with these abominable divorce trials. I belieyg 
that “ plague, pestilence, and famine” are less evils than the 
destruction of the natural modesty of millions of human beings, 
If we cannot devise some means of stopping the fumes from the 
pesthouse, we may bid farewell to all hope of moral progress, 
Each issue of the million-headed Press does more harm than all 
the pulpits of the land do good. Holy Scripture says, “It isg 
shame even to speak of those things which are done of them in 
secret ;” but now the newspapers enter every household, penetrate 
the nursery and the schoolroom, and tear the veil off thege 
hidden things of darkness, which God intended to keep from the 
knowledge of the young. Ancient Rome fell from the corruption 
of its morals, and now modern England seems in imminent 
danger of meeting the same fate. ‘London society” scems 
rotten to the core. It is bad enough that such things should be 
possible among the great; but the mischief is multiplied a 
hundredfold when the whole nation is invited to gaze on their 
profligacy. One thing you may count upon as certain: these 
repeated disclosures of titled depravity are digging the grave of 
the English aristocracy, as they did that of France a century 
ago. Many are sighing for the return of a Hampden, or a 
Cromwell, who will clear out this sink of iniquity, and save the 
nation from destruction. 

Your suggestion to stay the report of such trials till the case 
is closed is a good one; would it not be still better to make all 
proceedings in the Divorce Court private, or only allow a précis 
to be furnished by the Judge, carefully expurgated? Many 
papers I feel sure would be glad to be spared the necessity of 
soiling their pages with these obscene details. 

I understand that when divorce was first allowed in France, 
a few years ago, the papers were expressly prohibited from 
reporting such cases.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, December 6th. Samvet Sra. 

(No. Private trials would triple divorce suits.—Ep 
Spectator. } 





CIVIL SERVANTS AND POLITICS. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’| 

Sir,—I fear you will think me a nuisance for “going on;” but 
the truth is, you put my points so much better than I do, that 
you tempt me to enlarge upon them. I really did not see how 
completely the case of Lord Howard illustrated my position 
until you expanded it a little. Lord Howard was a Roman 
Catholic, and as such desired the restoration of his faith to the 
position it had held in the last reign. But he was “ bitterly 
opposed” to the methods by which the Pope and the King of 
Spain sought to bring this about. Consequently, he could be, 
and was trusted, to thwart those potentates, A. B. is in favour 
of the restoration of an Irish Parliament; but he has no sym- 
pathy with Fenian conspirators and moonlighters. You draw 
a different conclusion from Queen Elizabeth’s. No doubt if 
there had been a newspaper press in those days, and political 
capital could have been made out of a “ No Popery” cry, Lord 
Howard would not have been Lord High Admiral for long.— 
(N.B.—This last remark is not “to the address,” as our Osrics 
say, of the Spectator.)—I am, Sir, &c., Ae Ss Be 

[Our correspondent is unfortunate again. What was wanted 
in the case of the Irish Secretary was not popular confidence in 
his desire to carry out the anti-Fenian measures of the Govern: 
ment, but popular confidence in his desire to carry out the anti- 
Home-rule measures of the Government. And that popular 
confidence would certainly not have been felt.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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— 
EXPERIMENTAL PATHOLOGY. 
[To THB Eprror oF THE “ Spectator. ”] 
gix,—Io my letter on “ Experimental Pathology,” which you 
pai good enough to publish in your issue of December 4th, the 
of “Mr. Huxley” appears in mistake for that of “ Mr. 
Horsley,” who undertook to perform the experiments referred to. 
_Lam, Sir, &c., Joun H. Crarke. 


15 St. George’s Terrace, Gloucester Road, 8.W. 
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THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

gin, You may possibly deem the following remarks relevant in 
yeference to your criticism of the above-named novel :—“ Maxwell 
Gry” isa lady. Your half-surmise is so far correct, therefore. 
Moreover, this is not, I believe, exactly her first attempt at a 
povel,—1 join with you in hoping it may not be her last. The 
“hermaphrodite sort of man” which you presume “ Maxwell 
Gray” to have created, is, I believe, only the amplification by 
her pen of a sadly real personality. True, the conditions of 
temptation have been altered by her, and the utter wantonness 
of wrong-doing was not allowed to the human prototype of 
“(Cyril Maitland,” because a swift vengeance overtook him, and 
he had not to wait for tardy punishment. And he fell from his 
pinnacle with neither “ Samsonian force” nor “ Miltonic 
dignity,”—but that he existed, I give you my word is true! 
Now, your critic says, and quotes a passage to “ illustrate our 
meaning,” that he divines “ Maxwell Gray” to be an imitator 
who has “ got up” her characters from George Eliot or Thomas 
Gardy. Nothing could be less true. “ Maxwell Gray” has 
been for many years the constant daily companion of her father 
in his weary rounds as a “ parish doctor.” If there are things 
which she knows beyond all doubt, they are the rastic mind, 
the rustic cant, the rustic ambition, and the rustic types of 
‘homankind ; they have been to her a study by day and by night, 
for years and years. She is not exactly young, and is not exactly 
old, but she is most exactly observant. Had ‘Maxwell Gray ” 
yielded to the wishes of her friends, she would long ago have 
given her experience to the world, but she was strangely (to us 
who knew her) patient, but her “ patience,” I am glad to say, 
thas at last “‘ become exhausted,” and she has at length “ said 
‘her say.” Your kindly criticism has emboldened me, as one who 
‘has known her since she was quite young, to venture to set you 
right on one or two points in which I feel sure you would not pur- 
posely be wrong, or obstinately refuse to be converted.—I am, 
Sir, &c.. ONE WHO BELIEVES HE KNEW “ DEAN Mattianp.” 


(The interesting facts revealed by this letter call for no com- 
ment. At the same time, the writer of it hardly understands 
the character of the obligations which we “ divined ” the author 
of “The Silence of Dean Maitland” to be under to George 
Eliot or Thomas Hardy. It was not hinted that she absolutely 
<opied or stole her “ rustic types,” but merely that she got them 
up—“ looked at them through the spectacles of ” either or both 
of these authors. ‘ Maxwell Gray” may have studied “ the 
rustic mind ;” but the question is, has she, not studied George 
Eliot or Thomas Hardy more,—and, indeed, too much for per- 
fect originality of portraiture? Again, the writer of this letter 
admits rather too much when he allows that the Cyril Maitland 
of fact did not attain “ the utter wantonness of wrong-doing” 
achieved by the Cyril Maitland of fiction, and that “ swift venge- 
ance overtook him.” In other words, the career of Cyril Mait- 
land, as distinguished from the portrait of the hermaphrodite 
man of that name, is unreal.—Ep. Spectator.) 








BOOKS. 
—»@~——_- 
PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
As it is tolerably certain that this Life of Shelley will supersede 
all others, since it both sifts and appraises the valuable materials 
hitherto accumulated for a Life of Shelley, and embodies the 
greater part of these materials, as well as adds largely to them 
from the only authentic sources, we cannot help regretting that 
the form in which this Life now appears is not somewhat more 
convenient. The volumes are so heavy that they are fatiguing 
to hold, the page is too large, and the type somewhat too close. 





* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shetley. Py Bert Dowden, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature inithe @niversity of 
Trench, and Co, 


blin. 2 vols, London: Kegan Paul, 


If republished in four smaller volumes, the book would be far 
more readable. It is a pity, too, that there are no portraits of 
Mary Shelley and Jane Clairmont. Of Harriet Shelley (Shelley’s 
first wife) we conclude that no portrait exists. We wish, too, 
that Professor Dowden had given us Clint’s portrait of Shelley, 
and told us what evidence there is for the lifelikeness of this, far 
the most attractive of the portraits, and what was the origin of 
the Duc de Montpensier’s sketch. Further, we should like to 
know which of the portraits Shelley’s personal friends preferred, 
—we trust not Miss Curran’s. These are trifling matters, but 
changes or additions such as we have suggested would add 
greatly to the value of the one biography of Shelley which is 
likely to take its place as the standard Life of the poet. 

On Professor Dowden’s work the universal verdict will un- 
doubtedly be favourable. It is in the highest degree interesting, 
though we think that there are perhaps too many extracts 
from those dry diaries which note purely external events. It is 
generally graphic, and often in the best sense vivid. And it is 
always perfectly candid. Professor Dowden has a right to say, 
as he does in the closing sentence of his preface :—“ If I have 
erred in matters of opinion, I have tried to set before my reader 
materials, as abundant as it was in my power to exhibit, by 
which to correct my errors.” No doubt it is true that where 
Professor Dowden condemns Shelley’s conduct, he condemns it 
with great reluctance, and is disposed to believe that Shelley’s 
own conscience thoroughly acquitted him of wrong-doing; 
while where he sustains him, he sustains him with the 
utmost warmth; but if that be a fault in a biographer, it is 
probably a fault on the right side. Indeed, Shelley’s natural 
disposition was so exceptional, so far beyond the range of 
ordinary experience, that even those who feel most confident 
that Shelley wandered very far indeed from the right track, may 
well feel utterly incompetent to determine with the smallest 
confidence how far it was a twist of nature inborn, and how 
far voluntary wilfulness, which led to that wandering. Hence, 
in his case even more certainly than in that of less extraordinary 
men, it is safer not to assume that the judgment which we pass 
from our own point of view onthe man’s conduct, isa fair judg- 
ment on a man in whose moral position it is simply impossible 
to place ourselves adequately at all. 


Perhaps there never was a more singular nature or character 
than that of which Professor Dowden here gives us the story. 
Even in physical qualities Shelley was a strange mixture of 
paradoxical contrasts. His voice, when it was low, was singularly 
sweet; but when it rose, it became so discordant as to be quite 
repulsive. ‘‘ With his grace of bearing,” says Professor Dowden, 
“was strangely united a certain awkwardness.” Quoting, 
we imagine, from Hogg, he states that Shelley would 
“stumble in stepping across the floor of a drawing-room; he 
would trip himself up on a smooth-shaven grass-plot, and he 
would tumble in the ‘most inconceivable manner in ascending 
the commodious, facile, and well-carpeted staircase of an 
elegant mansion, so as to bruise his nose or his lip on the 
upper steps, or to tread upon his hands, and even occasionally 
to disturb the composure of a well-bred footman; on the con- 
trary, he would often glide without collision through a crowded 
assembly, thread with unerring dexterity a most intricate path, 
or surely and rapidly tread the most arduous and uncertain 
ways.” It was the same with his intellectual and moral quali- 
ties. Sometimes he would seem wholly incompetent to deal 
with matters of business at all, so that Hogg would speak of 
him with supreme contempt, while Professor Dowden likens 
him to the captive albatross, which seamen sometimes make 
walk the deck, with his great white wings drooping piteously 
at his side and impeding every movement that he makes 
among the jeering crew. At other times Shelley drew forth 
the admiration of the most practical minds by the lucidity 
with which he would gather up, as, for instance, in the paper 
which he submitted to the Court of Chancery, the substance of 
a case intended to impress practicalmen. Again,a more singu- 
lar mixture of moral dignity and incapacity for anything like 
self-control, than Shelley’s character, was probably never seen in 
English society. In expostulating with Lord Byron, in rebuking 
Godwin, in stating his case as a father to Lord Eldon, Shelley 
displays a large and tranquil self-control such as few men could 
surpass. But, again, we find him almost foaming at the mouth 
with helpless rage in cases where one would have expected that 
his self-respect and pity, his sympathies and his affections, would 
have strengthened his self-control ;—as when he turns upon the 





idol be had set up in his imagination, poor Miss Elizabeth 
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Hitchener, and dubbing her “a brown demon,” speaks of her as 
“a woman of desperate views and dreadful passions, but of cool 
and undeviating revenge,” which she certainly was not ; or when 
he opens the sluices of his rage against his sister-in-law, and 
speaks of the “disgust and horror” with which he sees her 
caress his daughter Ianthe, and of his difficulty in checking “ the 
overflowings ” of his “ unbounded abhorrence for this miserable 
wretch.” But most strange of all is the mixture of that purity of 
feeling which everybody seems to have discerned in Shelley, with 
that concentration of his imagination on the most revolting and 
unnatural subjects visible in so much of his poetry, especially 
in The Cenci,in Laon and Cythna, and even in a few of his 
minor poems,—poems in which the thrill of lyrical rapture and 
the thrill of delight in defying and confounding the natural 
instincts of human nature seem to blend in inextricable con- 
fusion. No wonder that Shelley was by some of his friends 
called “the snake,” a creature for which he felt the warmest 
regard, if we may judge from the frequent references to it in 
his poems. There was mingled with all his beauty of mind, 
which was certainly unearthly, a vein of unearthly and 
ghastly delight in violating natural instincts, as illustrated, 
for instance, to take a very mild example, in the ghoulish 
prescription which he wrote out under a household recipe 
of Mary Godwin’s,—a prescription in which he drew on his 
imagination for medicaments of horror. So, again, Shelley’s 
reverence for the higher disinterestedness and courage of human 
heroism, and his awe before the beauty and splendour of the in- 
tellectual and moral universe, are as marvellously contrasted 
with the boastful irreverence that led to his expulsion from 
Oxford, to the tenor of his notes in Queen Mab, and to the 
valgar caprice of his publication of atheism in the travellers’ 
book at Montanvert, as if he had combined in his own person 
the spirit of a loving child and the spirit of a tricksy fiend. 
Sometimes his heart seems to be bowed in awe and love, some- 
times his irritable dislike of the traditions of ages seems to burst 
forth in the shrill revolt of petulant defiance. 


It is Professor Dowden’s great merit that he not only does 
not conceal from us these strange paradoxes of Shelley’s nature, 
but that he frankly reveals them. He shows us plainly the 
grisly thread which is intertwined with all the beauty of his 
singular character, and gives us even fuller materials than ever 
for our conviction that Shelley, who was the first to originate 
the phrase which has since become so famous, “the enthusiasm 
of humanity,” combined with this enthusiasm (which was most 
genuine and deep), a habit of shallow bravado in the presence 
of all those warning instincts in man which our race has 
inherited from the teaching of an unanalysed but cumulative 
experience. His second wife called Shelley at one time her 
“elfin knight,” or her “airy elf.” And really it often seems 
as if the elvish element in him were at least as strong as the 
human element, and much stronger in him than that reverence 
and shame out of which the higher conventions of human 
society have grown, and by which the deeper modesties of human 
nature have been preserved. There isin Shelley at once a singu- 
larly ethereal nature, and a singularly unshrinking defiance of 
everything in human emotion which does not at once explain 
itself. His poetry is as thin and clear as those “ horns of elfland 
faintly blowing,” of which Tennyson has told us, and as shrill 
and defiant too. None of these characteristics does Professor 
Dowden in any way veil from us; but, of course, he dwells most, 
and quite rightly, on the higher side of Shelley’s intellect and 
character. Nor can we conceive a much finer sketch of his thin 
ethereal poetic genius than Professor Dowden gives us in the 
study of Shelley’s mind at the time that he composed Alastor, 
his first really great poem :— 

“ With calm and health and freedom from disintegrating cares, 
Shelley’s higher and truer self expanded. The poet within him 
wakened from the oppression and the trance, and, when he now stood 
erect, his stature was that of manhood. The voice in which his 
spirit uttered itself was no longer a boyish treble or the broken voice 
of a youth; it had the fullness and purity of early adult years, with 
some of the violin’s lyric intensity. The happiness and calm had, 
however, followed hard upon a season of pain, and disappointment, 
and melancholy foreboding. Already at twenty-three Shelley was 
disillusioned of some eager and exorbitant hopes; the first great ex- 
periment of his heart had proved a failure; his boyish ardour for the 
enfranchisement of a people had been without result; his literary 
efforts had met with little sympathy or recognition; and, during the 
early months of the year, he had felt how frail was his hold on life, 
and had almost confronted that mystery which lies behind the veil of 
mortal existence. Therefore if now he sang, there must needs be 
something of exalted pain and melancholy wisdom mingled with the 
rapture of his song. In the midst of his vigorous rowing-enjoyment 
and the abounding animal spirits, of which Peacock tells us, he had 





a 
mused on death, while the stars came out aboy : . 
and the dim graves of Lechlade Churchyard. — maiig Spires 
* Thus solemnised and softened, death is mild 
And terrorless as this serenest night : 
a —_ I hope, mg poe en ety ‘child 
Gwect moeats, Sr besile the treathlens sletp en et” Hatt 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch Rid keep.’ 
And later, as he wandered alone in the glades of Wind 
now when in still autumnal mornings the foliage wae brisbane 
decay, or when the autumnal winds drove to east or west the me “4 
of chestnut and elm and oak, his thoughts had in them some ea 
breadth and solemnity of the season of the year. Alastor j > 
imaginative rendering of the mood which came upon him on hig reat > 
to Bishopsgate, an ioterpretation of his past experiences and of ‘ie 
lore that he had gathered from life, and a record, marvellously exalt H 
and enhanced, of all the impressions derived from external Dat ~s 
during the past year—from snowy mountain and valley of Swit = 
land, from the arrowy Reuss and rock-guarded passes of the Rhine 
from the gentler loveliness of our English river, and the solemn wood 
land glories of Windsor. In its inmost sense the poem is a pleadi : 
on behalf of human love. This, which had now been found t 
Shelley, he might have sought for ever and in vain, and then hig fate 
would have been that of the solitary dreamer in Alastor; but when 
he returned from lonely musings under the Windsor oaks to hig home, 
it was to look into Mary’s ‘redeeming eyes,’ and to find a place of 
rest in Mary’s faithful heart. Three years after Alastor was con. 
ceived, Shelley, when in Italy, wrote of his wife as the ‘ dear friend 
with whom added years of intercourse only add to my apprehension 
of its value, and who would have had more right than any other one 
to complain that she has not been able to extingnish in me the very 
power of delineating sadness,’ In 1815, though he had not yet estj. 
mated to the full the preciousness of her love, its nearness quickened: 
his conception of the wasting pain of one who, having long neglected, 
cr scorned the natural sympathies of the heart, is suddenly over. 
mastered by a tyrannous need of love, and at the eame time is dis- 
qualified for ever finding satisfaction for his ideal aspiration and 
desire. Shelley in Alastor would rebuke the seeker for beauty and 
seeker for truth, however high-minded, who attempts to exist with- 
out haman sympathy, and he would rebuke the ever-unsatisfed 
idealist in his own heart. Yet, at the same time, he would exhibit 
the advantage possessed by such an one over the worldling, blind and: 
torpid ; for the very fact that he is punished by an avenging fate, and 
thirsts for love, and dies because he cannot find it, constitutes his 
purification and redemption ; and as he rests with languid head upon 
the ivied stone, gazing westwards at the great moon, and abont to. 
resign his being to the universal frame of things, 
* Hope and despair, 
The torturers, slept ; no mortal pain or fear 
Marred his repose ;’ 
and he lies ‘ breathing there at peace and faintly smiling.’ Better 
this, Shelley would say, than to fatten in a loveless lethargy, ‘ deluded 
by no generous error, instigated by no sacred thirat of doubtful 
knowledge, duped by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on the 
earth and cherishing no hopes beyond.’ Such are, indeed, already 
morally dead. ‘They are neither friends, nor lovers, nor fathers, nor 
citizens of the world, nor benefactors of their country. Among those 
who attempt to exist without human sympathy, the pure and tender- 
hearted perish through the intensity and passion of their search after 
its communities, when the vacancy of their spirit suddenly makes 
itself felt. All else, selfish, blind, and torpid, are those unforeseeing 
multitudes, who constitute, together with their own, the lasting misery 
and loneliness of the world.’ Alastor has been described as hectic- 
and unhealthy in sentiment; in truth, it was the product of calm 
and happy hours, and the mood which it expresses is one of high, sad’ 
sanity, Its influencings upon us are like those of the autumnal wind, 
—not joyous, but pure and spiritual, enlarging the horizons and 
revealing to us the boundaries of hope and joy.” 





THE STORY OF CARTHAGE.* 
Tue name of Professor Church guarantees at once the historical’ 
accuracy and the literary excellence of Z'he Story of Carthage, 
the latest volume of an admirable series, “The Story of the 
Nations.” Like its fellows, the work is intended rather to 
present a vivid outline of the nation’s fortunes and achieve- 
ments, than to attempt anything approaching an exhaustive 
enumeration of details, even on the most important points. The 
plan acknowledges the great truth that the half—the right half 
judiciously selected—is much better than the whole. About 
this Christmas time, we venture to prophesy, The Story of 
Carthage will find its way into the hands of fortunate 
youngsters many a one, who will be most agreeably sur- 
prised to discover how interesting, as well as instructive, 
is Professor Church’s record of this great State. The natural 
disgust at being presented with a history-book (under the 
insinuating guise of a modified name) once overcome; a few of 
the abundant maps, plans, and illustrations once glanced at; a 
chance headline or paragraph having once caught the volatile 
mind,—the perverse youth capitulates, and ingenuously acknow- 
ledges his mistake. For no hero of the truest-seeming fiction; 
no hero of the verified records of the past, enchains the interest 
of boy or man more thoroughly than Hannibal. Not even 








* The Story of the Nations.—Carthage ; or, The Empire of Africa. By Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. With the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. ndon ;: T.. 
Fisher Unwin, 1886, 
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——— . . . . . . 
the treadmill of school discipline, which is at this present 
ing or driving so many miserable boys through the earlier 
ions of Livy’s narrative of the Second Punic War, is potent 
to prevent the sufferers from recognising the clearness and grace 
of this account of the memorable and marvellous march of the 
oung Carthaginian commander over the untried dangers and 
difficulties of the Alps, and through the length and breadth of 
the hostile land of the warrior Romans. Beyond the attraction 
ofthegreat personality of Hannibal, however, there is surely much 
to commend itself to the consideration of all readers in the history 
ofa mighty State which, at its fall, had seen seven centuries of 
tness,and possessed a population as large as that of Liverpool 
(the second city of these islands) to-day,—a State that fell by no 
meaner hand than the power of Rome, and that Rome felt she 
must crush, or live in perpetual dread. The masterly narrative 
could not have proceeded but from the full knowledge and 
practised skill of such a writer as Professor Church has often and 
again proved himself to be. The original authorities, as well as 
later works, have been constantly open before the author. Not 
only does he occasionally put forward the ancient writers to 
tell their own tale, with the charming effect of his earlier books, 
but when he is setting forth his own narrative, he is frequently 
speaking a summary (say) of Livy, beautiful as the original,— 
for instance, in the fine description of Hannibal when, at the 
age of eighteen, he was placed in high military command. 
Professor Church has read himself full before taking up his pen. 
The disadvantage of having to accept the story of Carthage 
from the standpoint of her enemies is no doubt great; but 
it is inevitable. It must be conceded, also, that if one 
passes judgment in cold blood, one cannot but cast one’s 
vote against the final triumph of Carthage in the deadly 
struggle with Rome. In following the events, however, it 
is impossible—we speak as casual readers, not as deliberate 
historians—not to wish for success to reward the splendid reso- 
lution and supreme tact and ability of Hannibal. Yet when the 
catastrophe of Carthage at last comes—that ineluctabile tempus, 
crowded with the horrors of a terrible siege, and suggestive to 
the high-strung mind of the victor, of warning to mighty Rome, 
as well as of memories of the fall of fabled Troy—then, no 
doubt, the advantage accruing to the cause of progress through 
the triumph of Rome helps to reconcile the mind to the fatal 
issue, with something of the effect of the tranquillising close of 
a great tragedy. And the literary skill of Professor Church 
contributes powerfully to set off with due effect the remarkable 

events of his strange narrative. 


Professor Church is enabled to strike a characteristic opening 
note, by retelling the romantic legend of the hapless Queen 
Dido. He then gathers up the sparse notices of the early times 
of the Phoenician colony, so as to present some idea of the power 
and dominions of Carthage before she stretched out her arms to 
foreign conquest. The relations of Carthage and Greece are set 
out in half-a-dozen chapters of striking episodes. Dionysius of 
Syracuse, Timoleon of Corinth, and the great Pyrrhus of 
Epirus, were the chief of the Greek antagonists of Carthage. 
The section that deals with the internal history of Carthage— 
its political constitution, religion, revenue, and trade—although 
short, is yet full of curious interest. Certainly the least success- 
ful of Professor Church’s modern comparisons—indeed, the only 
unfortunate one—occurs here: the “‘ Caucus,’ a meeting of in- 
fluential persons by which the action of the party is determined,” 
being applied to illustrate the fact that “the Carthaginians 
transacted their State affairs by night, and in the evening and 
at night-time held their meetings and societies.” The story of 
Carthage, however, is mainly a story of broil and battle, and the 
larger half of the book is devoted to the relations of Carthage with 
Rome, which it is not necessary for us to followin detail. There 
is much, indeed, that we should like to comment upon in the 
career of Hannibal,—his splendid military skill, his rare courage 
and confidence, his incomparable tact, his heroic bearing in 
adversity, which extorted the warmest admiration of his 
enemies, and his forlorn efforts to build up in Carthage, by strict 
care and a reformed administration, the means of further war 
with Rome. Take, for specimen of narrative and criticism, 
Professor Charch’s account of a dramatic scene enacted at an 
ever-interesting crisis of momentous resolve, when the Roman 
army was shattered at Cannz, and the road to Rome lay 
open to the victorious Hannibal :— 

“The question was, ‘What was he todo?’ He had destroyed the 


enemy’s army, for even the force left to guard the camps had sur- 
tendered, and there was no other army in the field. Most of his 





officers, while they crowded round to congratulate him, advised him 
to give himself and his army some rest. Maharbal, who was in chief 
command of the cavalry, thought otherwise. ‘Do you know,’ he 
said, ‘what you have done by this day’s victory? I will tell you. 
Four days hence you shall be supping in the Capitol of Rome. Let 
me go on in front with my cavalry. They must know that I have 
come before they know that I am coming.’ Hannibal was not so 
sanguine. He praised Maharbal’s zeal, but must take time to consider 
80 grave a matter. Then Maharbal broke out: ‘I see that the gods 
do not give all their gifts to one man. Hannibal, you have the secret 
of victory, but not the secret of using it.’ It will never be decided 
whether Hannibal, with his cautious policy, or the bold Maharbal was 
in the right. But one is disposed to believe that so skilful a General, 
one, too, who was not wanting in boldness (for what could be bolder 
than this whole march into Italy ?), knew what could and what could 
not be done better than anybody else. He could not hope to succeed 
unless the allies of Rome deserted her, and he had to wait and see 
whether this would happen. Till he was sure of it, he could not, we 
may well believe, afford to risk an advance. One defeat would have 
been fatal to him. It would have been almost as fatal to sit down in 
vain before the walls of Rome. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that the opportunity, if it was an opportunity, never came 
back tohim. He did, indeed, come near to Rome, as I shall have to 
tell hereafter; but this was a feint rather than a serious attack. 
That midsummer day in the year 216 saw jthe highest point which 
the fortunes of Carthage ever reached. Then only, if even then, she 
might have been the mistress of the world.” 

It is extremely difficult not to agree with the proposal of that 
Carthaginian Redvers Buller, Maharbal. Yet there is no 
getting over the considerations of caution suggested by Professor 
Church. Nor does it necessarily conflict with his criticism, 
even if it be true, that Hannibal, on leaving the shores of Italy 
to return to Carthage, ‘“‘cursed himself that he had not led his 
soldiers, dripping with the blood of Cannz, to Rome itself.” 
May we venture (Professor Church does not) to suggest a partial 
comparison with the delay in the last stage of the attempt to 
rescue the noble Gordon at Khartoum? There are many other 
striking incidents strikingly told, which we should like to repro- 
duce—particularly the dashing achievement of Nero and the 
battle of the Metaurus—but we must content ourselves with one 
short passage, a dramatic conclusion to the terrible siege and 
fall of Carthage :— 

“ Hasdrubal [the Carthaginian commander] contrived to escape 
from his companions, and threw himself, hambly begging for life, at 
the feet of Scipio. The boon was granted, and the Roman General 
showed his prisoner to the [ Roman] deserters, who were crowded on the 
temple-roof. They bitterly reproached the coward who had deserted 
them, and then set fire to the temple. When the flames were burning 
fiercely, the wife of Hasdrubal came forward. She had dressed her- 
self with all the splendour that she could command, and had her two 
children by her side. Tarning first to Scipio, she said, ‘On thee, man 
of Rome, I call no vengeance from heaven. Thou dost but use the 
rights of war. But as for this Hasdrubal, this traitor to his country 
and his gods, to his wife and to his children, I pray that heaven, and 
thou as the instrument of heaven, may punish him.’ Then she turned 
to her husband. ‘ Villain, traitor, and coward,’ she cried, ‘I and my 
children will find a tomb in the flames, but thou, the mighty General 
of Carthage, wilt adorn a Roman triumph!’ She then slew her 
children, threw their bodies into the flames, and followed them 
herself.” 








SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—IV.* 

It was a happy thought to bring out a “Jubilee Edition” of The 
Pickwick Papers, the first number of which appeared fifty years ago. 
And in some respects the thonght has been well carried out. The 
two volumes are not quite as sumptuous in appearance as we should 
have expected of what is practically an édition de luze; still, they 
make a handsome book. Then the illustrations have a good deal of 
interest in them. They are not, indeed, the original illustrations ; 
that these should not have been reproduced is, of course, the great 
complaint which all Dickens enthusiasts will make against the 
edition. And it is certainly to be regretted that this has not been 
done. We can only conjecture that some insuperable difficulty of 
proprietorship has arisen. Still, we are thankful for what we have; 
pictures of Rochester, for instance, and of various scenes in London, 
which occur or are alluded to in the story, are, in a sense, more real 
illustrations of what Dickens wrote than the humorous efforts of 
“ Phiz.” Then there are two curious “ rejected addresses,’’ drawings 
suggested for the illustration of the Papers, but not accepted. The 
editor has added some notes of considerable valae. 





* 1, The Pickwick Papers. With Notes and Illustrations. Edited by Charles 
Dickens the younger. 2 vols, (Macmillan.)——2. Little Lord Faunt'eroy. By Mrs. 
Barnett. (F. Warne and Co.)——3. Bible Beasts and Birds. By Mrs. Hugh Black- 
burn. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——4. Picturesque Europe. (Cassell and 
Co.) ——5. The Boys’ Own Zisop. By Walter Crane. (Routledge and Sons.)—~ 
6. The Queen of the Pirate Island. By Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte. (Chatto 
and Windus).——7. An Italian Pilgrimage. By Joseph and Elizibeth Robins 
Pennell. (Seeley and Co.)——8. Dickie’s Attic. By Catharine Shaw. (F. Shaw 
and Co.)——9. Silverthorns, By Mrs. Molesworth. (Hatchards.)——1l0, The 
White Chief of the Caffres, By Major-General A. W. Drayson. (Routledge and 
Sons.) ——bl. In the Time of Roses. Told and Illustrated by Florence and Edith 
Scannell, (T. Fisher Unwin.)——12. Stories of the Magicians. Thalaba and the 
Magicians of the Domdaniel; Rustem and the Genii; Kehama and his Soroeries. 
By Rev.. Alfred J, Charch, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
(Seeley aud Co.) 
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Mrs. Burnett, in her Little Lord Fauntleroy, gives her readers, 
young or old, some really delightful entertainment. There is just 
the spice of romance that we all like; the striking change of fortune 
which is an invariable source of interest. Cedric Errol, a lad of seven 
years, and his mother are astonished one morning by the announce- 
ment, made by a most respectable-looking Englishman (the earlier 
scenes of the story are laid in New York) that Cedric, by the death 
of his two uncles, has become Lord Fauntleroy. How the boy goes 
to take leave of his acquaintances ; how he timidly announces to Mr. 
Hobbs at the store, who has declared that he wouldn’t have such 
“ grasping tyrants’’ as Earls “ sitting ’round on his biscuit-barrels,” 
that he is himself likely to became an Earl; how he uses the money 
which is put at his disposal; how he makes his début at his grand- 
father's seat, and takes the stern old man’s heart by storm,—all these 
things are described with a singular charm and grace of narrative. 
But the best of it all is the way in which the little fellow’s simple 
faith in his grandfather—for had he not given him as much money 
as he wanted for his poor friends in New York ?—reacts on the hard 
and selfish old man. He is ashamed to be so unequal to the ideal self 
which the simple and affectionate little fellow has imagined him. 
This part of the story is given with a quite irresistible pathos and 
force. Of course, there must be an obstacle to the prosperous course 
of events. For a moment we fear that this admirable little fellow is 
not the heir after all. But, equally of course, things come right, and 

one of the most charming tales that we have ever read ends exactly 
as we should desire. 


More than thirty years ago, Mrs. Hugh Blackburn published twenty 
drawings under the title of Illustrations of Scripture by an Animal 
Painter, the drawings being reproduced by photography. The 
volume received high commendation from Sir Edwin Landseer, from 
Thackeray—who thought, for instance, that the “ dogs were serving 
Jezebel right,” and that the “ vultures coming up were very fine and 
tragic’’—and from Mr. Ruskin, who mingled a little criticism with 
some very hearty praise. Mrs. Blackburn now republishes the 
drawings, with changes both of withdrawal and addition. They are 
executed in “ platino-type,” and so will enjoy a permanence which 
the photographs did not attain. Admirable they are, both as to 
drawing and composition, and they interpret, too, and illustrate in 
the best sense of the word. Let any one look, for instance, at ‘“‘The 
Dogs came and licked his Sores,” or “ The Stork in the Heavens 
knoweth her appointed times,” with its suggestive landscape. “The 
Swine rushing down the steep place,” is a wonderful picture. Clearly 
the Gadarenes were well quit of them. The letterpress consists of 
passages from Scripture and illustrative extracts from Milton. This 
is certainly one of the handsomest and most valuable volumes of the 
year. 

As the volume of Picturesque Europe (Cassell and Co.) contains a 
‘general index,” it is, we presume, the last. It is somewhat perplex- 
ing to the overburdened memory of a reviewer, especially at this 
most trying of times, when the deluge of ‘‘ Christmas Books ”’ is over- 
whelming him, to have no date or number of volume to guide him. 
The illustrations of this series are of so well established a character 
for excellence, that we need not say more than that they are equal to 
our expectations. The subjects are taken from Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Turkey, &c., and they are illustrated by thirteen 
steel engravings, and wood engravings which are beyond numbering. 
Both kinds abound with admirable work. It is a characteristic of 
Picturesque Europe that the “letterpress,” as it is called, is always 
committed to competent hands. So now Professor Bonney writes 
about “ The Tyrol,” “ Eastern Switzerland,” and “The High Alps ;” 
Captain Griffiths about “Sweden,” “ Gibraltar,’’ ‘ Constantinople,” 
and “Spain ;” Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston about “ Russia ;”” Mr. G. A. Smith 
about “Holland,” ‘The Danube,” and ‘“ Dresden and the Saxon 
Switzerland.” 


The Boy’s Own Zsop. By Walter Crane. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—Mr. Walter Crane veraifies sop in this fashion :— 
** Twin children: the girl, she was plain ; 
The brother was handsome and vain; 
‘ Let him brag of his looks,’ 
Father said; ‘mind your books! 
: The best beauty is bred in the brain.’ ” 
And this:— 
“You have heard how Sir Fox treated Crane : 
With soup ina plate. When again 
They dined, a long bottle 
Just suited Crane’s throttle, 
And S:r Fox licked the outside in vain.” 
There may be doubts whether this will be a successfal experiment. 
Probably its novelty will please, for a time at least, though some of 
the verses are involved and difficult ; and there are some children, 
too, who have a most wonderful delight in rhyme, which, in default 
of supply from without, they will make up for themselves. About 
Mr. Crane’s drawings, with their graceful outlines and delicately har- 
monised tints, there can be no doubt. 


When the names of Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte appear on a 
title-page together, it promises well for the entertainment of the 


who “was only nine years old, inclined to plumpness ang we 


humonr, deprecated violence, and had never been to sea.” Hence her 
title. Her two subjects are her young brother and a “ Chinee hoy» 
(who appears to be on amazing terms of familiarity with the White 
children). The “Chinee boy’? makes the awful announcement, 
“ Melican [American] boy Pilat [pirate] inside housee ; Chines 
Pilat outside housee. First chop Pilat.” And he proposes that 
should put it to the proof by running away with him. Run away 
they do, and with the very singular result of rediscovering an “old 
lead” in a mine, out of which, we suppose, every one’s fortune ig 
to be made. Miss Greenaway’s children are as charming ag ever, and 
“ Wan-lee,”’ the “‘ Chinee boy,’’ makes an agreeable novelty, 


Readers—and they were many-—who appreciated the quiey 
humour and grace, shown in pen and pencil, of Mr. and Mrs, Pennel}’, 
“Canterbury Pilgrimage,” will be glad to hear of another work from, 
the same hands. Very likely they may have had a prelimi 
taste of its pleasantness, for the chapters appeared in the Century, the 
Portfolio, and Outing. The Italian Pilgrimage (it began at Florence 
and ended at Rome, where the pilgrims were fined for violent driving 
on the Corso) is no unworthy successor of the former book, though it 
lacks, of course, the very happy occasion and appropriate title. The 
two travellers divide the labour of description between them with the 
happiest effect, for it is Mr. Joseph who wields the pencil (and fur 
nishes occasion for some humorous comment in his capacity ag 
traveller), and Mrs. Elizabeth Robins who handlesthe pen. We must 
not forget to mention that Mr. C. G. Leland furnishes some quaint 
commendatory verses in Bunyan’s style. The last few lines may 
serve for an introduction :— 


‘Twill set before Thee Portraiture of Townes, 
Castles and Towers, antient Villes and Downes, 
How rowling Rivers to ye Ocean hast, 

Of Road-side Inns and many a faire Palast, 

Served up, I ween, with so much ga mirthe, 
Thoulte fairly own thou'st gott thy money’s worth ; 
If thou art cheated Mine shall be the Sinn— 

Turn o’er the Page, my Lady, and Begin!" 


Miss Shaw, in Dickie’s Attic, treats a naturally pathetic subject 

with much skill as well as taste. ‘‘ Meg’’ leaves a country home to. 
marry a London workman, and she finds, as she well might, work for 
her kind and charitable spirit in her new surroundings. She finds it 
in another lodger, a hard-working but thriftless woman, who is 
weighed down by the burden of a large family. She finds it 
especially in the two deserted children “Cherry ”’ and “ Dickie,” 
There is no straining after effect in the story of her dealings with 
these people. She is not at all too wise or good to be possible ; but 
she is an excellent example of what a good Englishwoman, reared in 
the fear of God, can be. The pathos of the book, like all else in it, 
is natural, and therefore eminently effective. The scene where 
“Meg,” disappointed of her hopes, begs that the dead child may be 
laid a little wh’*e in the cradle she had so lovingly prepared for it, is 
an instance. 
The charm of Mrs. Molesworth’s Silverthorns is mostly to be found 
in the delightful picture of the true heroine of the story, Claudia 
Meryon. Such creatures are seldom to be found, but one would fain 
believe that they exist ; beauty, a brightness that is never eclipsed, 
and a patience that never fails, make the happiest combination of 
gifts and qualities. The story, apart from this one character, is 
somewhat trite and commonplace; and one is disposed to wish thai 
virtue had found its satisfaction in something less material than a 
great inheritance. We are all so ready to believe that wealth is the 
summum bonum, that a moralist should be shy of making the awards 
of poetical justice consist in riches. Mrs, Molesworth has ventured 
to introduce a suggestion of the supernatural into her story, and 
makes as great a success with it as the subject admits. 


Boys who read General Drayson’s book will probably suggest that 
one of the most eligible of the openings that fathers are now seeking 
to discover for their sons may be found in being “a white chief of 
the Caffres.” Apparently it has to be begun young—Julius Peterson 
is little more than ten when he begins his career—and it obviously 
requires a singular capacity for falling on one’s legs. But it is 
evidently very delightful. The story (which, by the way, has been 
published before in some magazine) is capitally told. The writer 
knows what he is writing about, and tells it with a simplicity, 
directness, and lucidity that leave nothing to be desired. The only 
fault that we have to find is that there is some repetition, a blemish 
which might have been the more easily removed, as the tale is, as we 
have said, a republication. 


It is such a treat to get a book really illustrated, that we cannot 
refuse a place of hononr to In the Time of Roses, which the pen and: 
pencil of two sisters have combined to make exceedingly pleasing. 
The story is of the fortunes of two girls, Geraldine and Isolina. Very 
romantic it is; but it owes no little of its charm—more, we may: 
frankly say, than almost any other book of the season—to the way 
in which the characters of the text are made to live in the pictures. 


Translating poetry into prose is not an easy task; but it is a task 





young reader. “The Queen” was a child of a lively imagination, 


for which some men with a poetic gift (it cannot be really effected 
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without it) have a singular capacity, and Mr. Church is one of these. 


The advantage in the prose versions of great poems is that by the 
sacrifice of rhythmical movement, and of the elevated imaginative 
Jane which seems to require rhythmical movement, greater direct- 
ness and swiftness of narrative are gained, and young readers are 
more easily made acquainted with the main structure of the story on 
which the poet’s imagination has hung so long. But if this is gained at 
the cost of all imaginative charm, the true structure of the poem is not 
Jaid bare, but ruined ; and that is what most transformers of poetry into 

rose really effect. It is not so with Mr. Church. In this, as in 
former volumes, while he simplifies (and, of course, to some extent 
diminishes) the imaginative glamour of the poem with which he deals 
forthose who car enter into its full charm, he never allows it to vanish. 
Heignores the more complex imaginative effeots, bui he has the tact 
to leave the general poetic conception in its force and simplicity. 
“The Story of Thalaba,” for instance, as here narrated, is fall of 
fascination, and Southey himself, we imagine, would have enjoyed it 
in ita simpler shape. The book is a delightful one, and the sixteen 
colonred illustrations, though they present us with those low-browed 
and rather mindless types of face too common in Eastern pictures, 
bave a glow as of the East abont them. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—~——__ 
GIFT BOOKS, Erc. 

Stories of My Pets: Tales of Birds, Beasts, and Reptiles. By the 
Author of “ Moravian Life in the Black Forest,” &c. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, Le Bas, and Lowry.)—A charming little book, containing 
stories of a Belgian canary and all his intelligent and affectionate 
ways; a story of a most fascinating little monkey, a marmoset of 
very fine feelings and affections; an interesting tortoise, a fledgling 
which might have been reared had it not been allowed to catch cold; 
and stories about the parrots which had belonged to the author’s 
family, including a charming one which conversed in French with the 
author’s mother, inquiring whether she had breakfasted, and only if 
she replied in the affirmative, going on to ask what she had had for 
breakfast. 

Ernest Dacent; or, the Purpose Fulfilled. By the Author of 
“Stories of My Pets,’ ‘Moravian Life in the Black Forest,” &c. 
(Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas, and Lowry) —A very pleasant little tale 
of life in Wales, more or less in connection with the missionary move- 
ment, Ernest Dacent’s great wish is to become a clergyman and 
join the missionary band,—a wish ultimately fulfilled, though it does 
not seem at all likely to be fulfilled at the outset. The sketch of life 
at Morth and other Welsh villages—including Glyndwr, at the foot of 
Cadr Idris—is very pleasant. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall send us a very pretty edition of 
Dickens’s Christmas Tales, in five volumes, in a box, with the old 
illustrations. It makes an exceedingly pretty Christmas gift. 


Longfellow’s pathetic little poem, The Wreck of the ‘ Hesperus,’ 
appears in an illustrated edition. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The 
pictures are good, and the engraving displays some of the marvellous 
effects which American artists were the first to get out of the graving- 
tool. But is the subject one quite suited for such copious illustra- 
tion? We know little people to whom the remembrance of that last 
picture, the dead child lashed to the mast and washed by the stormy 
sea, would be a long-continued sorrow. 


Summer, Spring, Autumn and Winter : Songs and Sketches, Selected 
and Arranged by E. Nesbitt and Robert Ellice Mack (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), contains a variety of extracts from the poets and 
some original verse, illustrated with drawings reproduced by one of 
the modern processes which secures such remarkable, and on the 
whole satisfactory results. These four little volumes are carefully 
edited and elegantly got up. 


We have received the annual volumes of Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
and Cassell’s Family Magazine. (Cassell and Co.)—The former con- 
tains plenty of fiction—Mr. G. M. Fenn’s “Affair Next Door” among 
it—and, we might say, plenty of everything. Its strong point, 
indeed, is the abundance of useful reading which it gives. Fiction, 
of course, has a prominent place in the Family Magazine also, and 
here we have to mention especially ‘‘ A Wilful Young Woman,” a tale 
of which, as it has since been published separately, we hope to say 
something on another occasion. The Magazine does not give the 
same ample quantity as the Journal, but it is got up in a superior 
style, and is, in its way, quite as meritorious. 

The Young Standard-Bearer (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) is 
the collected issue of a magazine intended for the young, and pub- 
lished by the “ Church of England Temperance Society.” 


The Black Witch of Honeycritch. By Phosbe Allan. (S.P.C.K.) 
—The so-called “ Black Witch” is a really admirable woman, whose 
reputation suffers from her living in a disreputable hamlet, and from 
being married to a man who is anything but respectable. Side by 








side with her story runs that of one of the most uncharitable of her 
detractors. They are skilfully interwoven, and the moral enforced 
by them is excellent. 

Climbing Higher. By Jessie F. Armstrong. (J. F. Shaw.) —The 
story of a lost heir, not, perhaps, more improbable, but scarcely less 
so than such stories commonly are. But little Lillo, the unhappy 
victim of the travelling showman, is, apart from the question of his 
birth, quite a natural and possible little fellow. Among acrobats, as 
everywhere else, there are those who are made meliore luto, and Lillo 
is one of them. The story of his life and death is both instructive 
and affecting. 

“Gran.” By “E. A. B.D.” (Nisbet.)—This is a simple story of 
the poor, having a special reference to the evils of drink. It is well 
told. Bat we cannot think that the illustrations are an ornament. In 
that one which faces p. 167, the dying child of seven or thereabouts 
looks at least ten years older. 


Fairy Phebe. By L. Taylor. (J. F. Shaw.)—In this story there 
is a strong element of sadness, as, indeed, in such a subject there 
could scarcely fail to be. The moral is that there is much sorrow 
and trouble beneath the glare and tinsel of the gorgeous spectacles 
which charm the young—and the old, too—at the Christmas season. 
The author, doubtless, would draw the inference that right-minded 
parents should not take their children to them, nor right-minded 
children desire to go; but we doubt whether, if the author could have 
her way, the result would be desirable. Apart from this, there are 
some striking and well-described scenes in the story. 


In Letters of Flame: a Tale of the Waldenses. By C. L. Matéaux. 
(Cassell and Co.)—A lively style and plenty of incident, taken 
together with a subject which is sure to excite sympathy among 
readers in this country, combine to make a readable volume. 


Young Ishmael Conway. By “E. A. B. D.” (J. F. Shaw.)— 
Ishmael, so named in a grim joke by his father, is a powerful sketch 
of character, uncommon, indeed, but not, we should say, impossible. 
He is fierce, intractable, even savage, bat he is resolate; and force of 
will, once turned into a right course, is a saving power. Ishmael, 
thanks to the philanthropic efforts of a young German, and also to a 
certain honest desire on his own part to stand by the weak, is brought 
into the right way, and, once in it, perseveres. 


“ Honour is My Guide.” By Jeanie Herring (Mrs. Adams Acton). 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is not the happiest specimen that we have 
seen of these “motto” stories. The story illustrates more or less 
forcibly a number of excellent maxims, but does not bring into any 
particular prominence that which serves for a title. Still, the young 
people, the somewhat headstrong Morna especially, are natural 
studies. 

Two very pleasing litile stories of child-life may be mentioned 
together, The Hawthorns, by Amy Walton (Blackie and Son), and 
Not So Very Long Ago, by the Author of “ At all Times,” &. (J. F. 
Shaw.)—In the first, we have a country parsonage and some very 
prettily painted scenes of rural life, as seen through the children’s 
eyes; and that there might not be altogether wanting the element of 
romance, the marvellous recovery of old Andrew’s daughter, long lost. 
and now found in the wife of a clown. Not So Very Long Ago isa 
story told, and told with appropriate simplicity and naiveté of lan- 
guage, by one of the children who has a part init. Here, also, the 
scene is a country parsonage, to which, however, it is transferred 
from a London house. The removal, the journey, the arrival, the 
scene (a notably good one) where the children plan to relieve what 
they fear is their parents’ poverty, may be noticed. But really we 
must object to the arithmetic. If you have to answer the “ problem,” 
—“ A poultry merchant bought a consignment of 120 fowls for £12: 
and sold them for 2s. 6d. each; what profit did he make ?”—you 
would not reduce the pounds to shillings, and then divide by 120; and’ 
finally, finding that 6d. was the profit on each fowl, reduce the 120 
sixpences to pounds? Why not divide 120 by 8 to find the pounds of 
selling price, and substract from the £15 the £12 of buying price ? 


Rinaultrie. By Mrs. Milne Rae. (Nelson and Sons.)—The plot of 
the story is one which has been used before, one would say, not a 
few times only. In fact, it is the old “claimant” affair over again. 
But the claimant in this case is little more than a lad, and the scheme 
which he constructs to carry out his purpose seems scarcely pro- 
bable. But there are merits in the book which do not depend upon 
its plot. The pictures of Scotch life, both in the great house and. 
the manse, are described with much skill; there is no lack of serious 
purpose in them, and no lack of humour. The humour, indeed, is 
not adequately represented by the somewhat cumbrous fun made 
in the first chapter of the “ probationer.’ The great event of the 
story is the Disruption, a topic of unfailing interest, and, indeed, to 
any reader, one of the most striking scenes of modern life. The 
author, though sympathising with the seceders, is candid and sym- 
pathetic, and can see good even in so very decided a “ Moderate” 
as old Mr. Gordon, with his sporting ways. 

My First Curacy. By Ingelles Polkinghorne. (Christian Common-. 
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wealth Publishing Company.)—The author’s hero seems to have had 
@ good opinion of himself, for within a week of his ordination, he 
tells a correspondent, not without some satisfaction, that he has put 
the parish into confasion. It is not wholly unfair, perhaps, to identify 
the author with his hero, and to conclude that he, too, thinks well of 
himself, seeing that he gives us two of his discourses in the course of 
the first sixty pages. Even Mr. George Macdonald does not venture so 
far, and Mr. Macdonald may venture on what is denied to Mr. Polking- 
horne. The story thus introduced is not without merit, at least in the 
earlier portion; when the plot is developed, it becomes repulsive. 
The “ curate” finds that he is engaged to his own half-sister! That 
so painful a complication is possible cannot be denied; but it is 
equally certain that it is no fit subject for the literary art. 


The late Mr. W. H. G. Kingston abridged into a volume of some 
hundred and fifty pages the Travels of Mungo Park, Denham, and 
Clapperton, and this has been republished by Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons. It is well that these pioneers of the great explorations which 
have now revealed almost every secret of the “ African Mystery,” 
should not be forgotten, and a volume which gives them in so handy 
and accessible a form is welcome. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie new editions of two of Dr. 
George Macdonald’s tales, At the Back of the North Wind, and Ralph 
Bannerman’s Boyhood. Both of them are illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, the former with seventy-five, the latter with thirty-six 
‘drawings. Dr. Macdonald’s books require no praise from us; it will 
be enough to mention them to our readers, who will do well to 
remember, among the crowd of new candidates for favour, it may 
sometimes be true that “ the old are better.” 

The Secrets of Pinland, by Anna Johnson, illustrated by “‘ Dulcamara” 
{London Literary Society), is one of the numberless stories belonging 
to the class of which “ Alice in Wonderland” is the type. Aggie, 
the heroine, is left behind when her elders go to the pantomime, and 
finds her way, thanks to a certain mysterious gold pin, to a much 
more mysterious and delightful place, “ Pinland.” Christmas 
Roses, by Lizzie Lawson and Robert Ellice Mack (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), is a volume of verses and coloured pictures,—the latter, we 
should say, the better of the two; but then, it is difficult in the 
extreme to write verses for children. They must be simple, without 
being “ namby-pamby,” an epithet sometimes at least deserved by 
the effort in this volume.——We have, from the same authors and 
publishers, a very similar volume, Under the Mistletoe ; and also from 
the same publishers, All Round the Clock, by Robert Ellice Mack, 
illustrated by Harriett M. Burnett.——-Suitable also for the little ones, 
is The Children’s Picture Annual (Ward and Lock), a volume that 
might very well be utilised as a reading book.——Robinson 
Crusoe and The Swiss Family Robinson. By Mary Godolphin. 
(Routledge and Sons.) —Both are in words of one syllable. We have 
spoken of these before.——Fairy Folk, by E. Lecky, illustrated by 
Mabel Berkley (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), is a volume of delicate, 
fanciful drawings.——The idea of Happy Sunday Afternoons for our 
Little Ones, Second Series (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), is this, 
—certain “Bible outlines’? are given, and the children are to fill 
them in. For instance, there is a drawing of a soldier. The child is 
to colour the figure, and find out “what the Bible says about the 
soldier.” He should find out the references first, we would suggest, 
and reserve the supreme delight of colouring till the last.——From 
the same publishers we have also received The Little Painter’s Teat- 
Book of Simple Outlines for Colouring or Illuminating, and also 
Floral Designs for Colouring, by G. W. Rhead. Here, too, it will be 
seen, are ingenious and useful attempts to provide a quiet and rational 
entertainment for the busy fingers of children. 

True Stories of English History. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Here we have some hundred short 
accounts of important events and persons in our history. With these 
Mr. Oscar Browning has judiciously mingled some sketches of 
manners. The fault of the book seems to be that it is too “ scrappy.” 
Less should have been attempted, and more would have been done. 
But there is plenty of good reading, and the style is well adapted for 
the young readers for whom it is intended. 

“ Foremost if I Can.” By Helen Atteridge. (Cassell and Co.) —There 
is a certain difficulty about a foundling turning up in any probable, 
and at the same time respectable way, on land. Hence the favour 
with which the sea is regarded. But surely it passes belief that 
the next morning after a yacht has capsized, they should find a 
lady floating ‘ nearly [?] dead, with a life-belt round her,” and a 
child “ wrapped warmly” on her breast. This conceded, all goes 
well. The foundling is discovered to have a most respectable 
parentage. And the story of her life meanwhile is prettily told. 
Old “Granny” is the dearest of cld women, and David Stubbs 
the bravest of boys. 

The Christian Year. By John Keble. (Hogg.)—This is a reprint, 
with a Memoir prefixed, and a Portrait. Of the latter we cannot 
honestly express our approval, but the memoir is very much to the 
point, and could hardly have been improved upon. It would have 








been well to say which edition of the poems has been foll 


In his later years, the author made some important changes, sai: 





*,* We are desired by Miss Dorothea 8S. Sinclair to state that her 
fairy stories, The Prince and the Goblin and The Enchanted Princess 
are new, and not, as we supposed, republications. We much regret 
the mistake. Our excuse must be that the names to us sounded 


familiar. 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGER, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and q, 

TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARRINGTON AND CO, 
JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 


(By special Warrant to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales), 
Beg to announce that the enlargement of their premises being completed, they 
are now able to show an increased and more varied stock with greater convenience 
to their customers. Jewels, Jewellery, and Plate of all kinds bought for Cash, 
or taken in exchange, Duplicate wedding presents exchanged. 
130 REGENT STREET, W. 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 











Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


N All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 00,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Stvand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wireglassful (4 ounces), taken fasting. Most 
efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with an 
equal quantity of very hot water. 


“T know nothing at al! equal to Friedrichshall. The LONGER it is taken, the 
SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. Lond. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

** An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink isa natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.0.8. 

** T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.”—Dr. 
FRANCIS Parsons. 


HARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, CHELSEA 
BRANCH.—MONEY is URGENTLY NEEDED by this Committee for 
their Loan and Relief Fund, the demands on which during winter are — 
heavy.—Contributions should be sent to HON. SKC., 54 Blacklands Terrace, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, os Pov Ne 
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Messrs. CASSELL 


and COMPANY beg 


to announce that 


The LIFE and WORK of the SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., by 
Edwin Hodder, having been reprinted, copies can be had by order from all Booksellers. 


3 vols., with three Portraits, 36s. 


“These volumes possess a special value, and they furnish a complete picture of their subject in his political, social, domestic, philanthropic, and religious 


relations... 


.. It is impossible to rise from a study of the Earl’s life and character without a feeling of pride that his efforts and affections were all enlisted on the side 


of England so long as she coutinues to produce men of this nobleand unselfish 





and in the service of the people; and it is equally impossib‘e to believe in the d 
type.” —Times. 





Selection from Cassell and Company's VOLUMES suitable for PRESENTATION. 


FINE ART VOLUMES. 

N of the POPULAR EDITION of “ PICTURFSQUE EUROPE.” 
ee In 5 vols., 18s each. 8 Pee 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Each containing 13 

Exquisite Steel Plates from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Original 
Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., embracing the British Isles, may be had bound 
in 1 vol., 31s 6d. 
“ Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Picturesque Europe’ has been planned before, 
nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.’’—Spectator. 


THACKERAY, CHARACTER SKETCHES from. 
Six New and Original Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photo- 
gravure, on India Paper. Size, 20 by 143. The Subjects are:—The Little 
Sister, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, Captain Costigan, 
Major Dobbin. In portfolio, 21s. 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. By 
Emr Naumann, Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and Trans- 
lated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. Revised and Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. 
GoreE OvseLeY, Bart., Mus. Doc. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vo's., 31s 6d. 


ART, The MAGAZINE of. Yearly Volume. With 
500 Choice Engravings, 16s. 

CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S. le. 


ROMEO and JULIET. Edition de Luxe. Illustrated 
with 12 Superb Photogravures from Origiual Drawings by F. Dicksee, 
A.R.A. £5 5s. 

The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source to Sea. 
With Descriptive Text by Eminent Writers, and a Series of Beautiful 
Engravings by the Best Artists. £2 2s. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 48 Exquisite 
Steel Plates, and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. Complete in 4 vols., 
£2 2s each. 

PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 Original 
Illustrations, 2 vols., £3 33 each, 

EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 
By Professor G@. Esers, Translated by CLarA BELL, with Notes by SamuEL 
Bircu, LU.D., &. 2 vols., with 800 Origival Illustrations. Vol. I., £253; 
Vol. II., £2 12s 6d; complete in box, £4 17s 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated 
throughout. Popular Edition, 16s. 


CHRISTMAS in the OLDEN TIME. By Sir Walter 
Scott. With Exquisite Illustrations, 73 6d. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Illustrated Edition, extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
21s; morocco antique, 42:.—Library Bvition, 2 vols., cloth, 24s ; morovco, 42s, 
—Bijou Edition, 5 vols., in box, cloth, 103 6d the set; French morocco, 21s.— 
Popular Edition, 8vo, cloth, 63; cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d; Persian morocco, 
gilt edges, 103 6d; tree-calf, 15s. 

The EARLY DAYS of CHRISTIANITY. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D,D., F.R.S. Library Edition, 2 vols., 24s; 
morocco, £2 2s,—Popular Edition, cloth, 6s; cloth, {gilt edges, 7s 6d; 
Persian morocco, 10s 6d; tree-calf, lds. 

The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition, 2 vols, cloth, 24s; 
morocco, 423.—Illustrated Edition, £1 1s; morocco, £2 2s.—Popu!ar Edition, 
1 ov cloth, 6s; cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d; Persian morocco, 10s 6d; tree- 
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The NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. Exuicort, D.D., 
Lord Biskop of Gloucester and Bristol. In $ vols,, 21s each ; half-morocco, 
£4 14s 6d the set. 

The OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Right Rev. C. J. Exuicort, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Complete in 5 vols., 21s each ; half- 
morocco, £7 17s 6d the Set. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES, 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 2,000 
Illustrations. New Edition, complete in 10 vols., cloth gilt, 9s each ; or in 
library binding, £5. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
By E. Oturer, Containing 600 Illustrations, 3 vols., cloth, £1 7s; or in 
library binding, £1 10s. 

The HISTORY of PROTESTANTISM. By the Rev. 
J. A. Wrtrz, LL.D. With 600 Illustrations. 3 vols., 1,900 pp., cloth, £1; 
or in library binding, £1 103. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of the FRANCO-GERMAN 
WAR. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations, 2 vols., cloth gilt, 18s, 

CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Complete in 
4 vols, with nearly 1,000 Illustrations, 9s each. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of INDIA. By James Grant. 
With about 400 Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. 2 vols. in 1, 153. 

CASSELL’S HISTORY of the RUSSO-TURKISH 
WAR. By Epmunp OttreR. With about 500 Illustrations, 2 vols., cloth, 
93 eavh ; library binding, 1 vol., 15s, 

BRITISH BATTLES on LAND and SEA. By James 
Grant. With about 800 Illustrations, 4 vols., 1,700 pp., extra crown 4to, 
£1 163; or in library binding, £2. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
COMPLETION of ‘‘ PEOPLES of the WORLD.” 

PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. Robert Brown, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated throughout. Complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. With about 1,200 Original 
Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., cloth, 7s 6d each, Library Edition, 3 
double vols., 21 17s 6d the set. 

OLD and NEW EDINBURGH, CASSELL’S. Com- 
se in 3 vols., with 600 Illustrations, extra crown 4to, cloth, 9s each; or in 

ibrary binding, 3 vols., £1 10s. 

The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Dr. Robert 
Brown, F.R.G.8. With about 750 Illustrations. Complete in 6 vols., cloth, 
7s 6d each ; or, 3 vols., library binding, 372 6d. 

CITIES of the WORLD. [Illustrated throughout. 
8 vols., 7s 6d each. 

OLD and NEW LONDON. Complete in 6 vols., 
with about 1,200 Engravings, 9s each; Library Edition, imitation Roxburgh, 
£3. Vols. I. and II. are by WaLTeR THorNzBvRY ; the other Volumes are by 
EpwarpD WALFORD. 

GREATER LONDON. By Edward Walford. With 
about 400 Original Illustrations, 2 vols., 9s each; Library Edition, 2 vols., £1, 

COMPLETION of 

The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Professor Henry Morey. In 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 

Vol. I.—Shorter English Poems. Vol. II.—Illustrations of English Religion. 
Vol. III.—English Plays. Vol. 1V.--Shorter Works in English Prose, Vol. V.— 
Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse and Prose. 

The ROYAL SHAKSPERE. With numerous Full- 
page Illustrations on Steel and Wocd, from Original Designs by F. Dicksee, 
A.RA., F. Barnard, A. Hopkins. 3 vo's, 153 each. 

The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With an Introduction 
by F. J. Furnrvatt. With about 400 Illustrations, small 4to, cloth, 63; cloth 
gilt, 7s 6d; half-morocco, 10s 6d ; morocco, £1 1s, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By Julian Thomas 
(The Vagabond ”’). 10s 6d. 


‘*KIDNAPPED.”’ 
Sixteenth Thousand, 53, 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
New Edition, with 25 Illustrations and a Map, 5s. 

The PHANTOM CITY. By William Westall, Author 
of ‘‘ Red Ryvington,” &c. Second Edition, 5s. . 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Thirty-fourth Thousand, 53. piace eee 

SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 

ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A 
Popular and Practical Treatise on the Application of Electricity in Modern 
Life. Translated and Edited, with copious Additions, from the German of 
Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON URBANITZKY, by R. WormeE tt, D.Sec., M.A. 
With an Introduction by Professor Joun Perry, F.R.S. With nearly 850 
TIilustrations, cloth, 21s. 

The FRESH-WATER FISHES or EUROPE. By 
Professor H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S. With 214 Illustrations, cloth, 2ls. 

The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Robert 
STawELt Batt, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood En- 
gravings, 3ls 6d. . 

SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. 5 vols., with 
about 1,500 Illustrations, 93 each. 

CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 
by Professor P, Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific 
Writers. Complete in 6 vols, with 2,000 Illustraticns, 9s each. 


HOUSEHOLD VOLUMES. 

OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE them HEALTHY. 
With numerous Practical Illustrations, cloth, 153 ; half-morocco, 21s. 

The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Manual of Domestic 
Medicine, by Physicians and Surgeons of the principal London Hospitals. 
Enlarged Edition, 21s ; half-morocco, 25s. 

The BOOK of HEALTH. With Practical Illus. 
trations, cloth, 21s ; half-morocco, £1 5s. 

The LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and BEST COOKERY BOOK. 

CASSELL’S DICTIONARY of COOKERY. Illus- 
trated throughout. Containing about 9,000 Recipes, 1,280 pp., royal 8yo, 
cloth, 7s 6d ; Roxburgh, 1vs 6d. 

CASSELL’S DOMESTIC DICTIONARY. With 
numerous Illustrations, 1,280 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d ; half-roan, 9s, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Cassell and Company’s New Children’s Books will be 
sent post-free on application. 

The NEW CHILDREN’S ALBUM. Fcap. 4to, 
320 pp., illustrated throughout, 3s 6d. , 

The HISTORY SCRAP-BOOK. With nearly 1,000 
Engravings, 53 ; cloth, 7s 64. 

“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
With 200 Illustrations and several Pictures in Colour, 3s 6d ; or cloth gilt, 5s. 

BO-PEEP UME for 1886, Illustrated 
throughout, boards, 23 6d; c'oth gilt, 3s 6d. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 





NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME of FYFFE’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from 1814 to 1848, is 


now ready, price 12s. Vol. I. embraces from 1792 to 1814. 





All who are selecting VOLUMES for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS should apply to Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY for a 
copy of their Illustrated Catalogue of Gift Books, which will be sent post-free on application to CASSELL and COMPANY, 


Limited, Ludgate Hill, London,. 
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ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





SS 
Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa Pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances 

Ask anywhere for , 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

the original and only genuine. 








Luther (G.), Construction of Grain M 
“Macdonald (F.), Puck and Pearl, 8vo .. 
Marshall (£.), In Four Reigns, cr &vo .. 


Mayor (J. B.), Chapters on English Metre, 8vo.... 






Camb. Univ. Press 





Melena (E.), Recollections of Garibaldi, cr 8vo. 
‘Mitchell (S. W.), Roland Blake, cr 8vo....... 
Murray (A.), Children for Christ, cr 8vo ... 


New Amphion, the, Edinburgh University Fancy Fair, 32m 


‘Noble (W.), Hours with a Three-inch Telescope, cr 8vo 
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30>|COD LIVER OIL. 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet, lire 


‘*Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’"—British Medical TJoureah 

“No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.” —Medical Press, 

Sold ONLY in — bottles, at 
1s 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and 93, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER -COLOURS.—The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP.—The 
SKINNERS’ COMPANY propose to APPOINT 
. HEAD MASTER for the MIDDLE SCHOOL, now 
being erected for 200 boys at Tnnbridge Wells. Fixed 
yearly stipend, £100, with capitation fees, not yet 
fixed, between £2 and £5 a year for each boy, and 
residence. He must be a Graduate of some University 
in the United Kingdom, and not exceed forty years of 
‘ age.—Further particulars and forms of application 
ean be obtained from the CLERK to the COMPANY, 
Skinners’ Hall, 8 Dowgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Applications must be sent in by JANUARY 5th, 1887, 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College, 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
BOARDERS are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
Separate Cubicles, 











Terms on application. 


DUCATIONAL HOME.—A LADY 
re:iding in Hampstead RECEIVES a FEW 
YOUNG LADIES to be EDUCATED with her 
daughter. Highest educational advantages com- 
bined with all the privileges and comforts of home 
life. References permitted to the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Lichfield and the Rev. Canon Duckworth, 
also to General Elder, Judge Yates, and other 
parents of pupils. Two vacancies for the January 
Term.—“ D. C. L.,” Farley’s Library, FitzJohn’s 
Parade, Hampstead. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY 11th, 12th, 

and 13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up two or more 

VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Further informa- 

tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will bb OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientitic and Intermediate M.B. 
Hxaminations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries — be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
gears; also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 

















from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 
ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


7. 
S DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


Foy Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Schrgme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B, 








AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 por annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


EASIDE EDUCATION— 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted b: 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors an 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare, 


ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January lst, 
1887.— For further farticulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 
AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 














Qourron VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

mnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 








CASTLE, 


RUCE near 
TOTTENHAM. 
(Founded 1827.) 


The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-class School. 

Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


et AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
: INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the prc. 
fessional kducation of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c,; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
ng Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying 

c. 

PRESIDENT—~His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Aa 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Ig 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Colonel T, W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 


NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


EPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
The DEGREE of B.A. can be OBTAINED in TWO 
YEARS. Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual 
Value of about £2,000. 


For rarticulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
Cast!e, Durham. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support 
To maintain its efficiency, 
Contributions urgently required. 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
MOSSE MACDONALD, Secretary. 
ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSK, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefally PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 
HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN: 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to board 
andeducate. The arrangements are those of a refine 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per: 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils.—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 














OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pore 
sessing the power to outlast any other no.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
* 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree, 


RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 

place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
als, 30 notes; beautifully decorated speaki: 

ront. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 

STAPLEY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 





Loudon, N, 
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ENGINEERING, 


_ 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 

C INSTI E. 

The COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 

CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 

.W., 
are Open to Persons Desirous of Studying 

CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, or 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

: RSES comprise LECTURES and 
LinnaTORY PRACTICE, INSTRUCTION in the 
DRAWING OFFICE ‘and in the WORKSHOPS. 
The Institution is furnished with special LABORA- 
TORIES for EXPERIMENTS in the EFFICIENCY 
of the STEAM-ENGINE, in the TESTING the 
STRENGTH of MATERIALS and the POWER and 
EFFICIENCY of DYNAMOS, and also for EXPEBI- 
MENTAL WORK connected with different branches 
of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY. 


"°° **s ELECTRIC 
P. 





MACHINERY. 
A SPECIAL COURSE of 
RACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the 
TESTING of the POWER and EFFICIENCY of 
DYNAMOS and MOTORS 
will be given by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, COMMENCING on 
FRIDAY, February 4th, 1887, at 5p.m. Fee for the 
Gane, £1 11s 6d. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her School on 
WEDNESDAY, January 19th, 1887. 
There will be VACANCIES. 


NGRAVINGS.—For SALE _ by 


‘Private Treaty,”” a COLLECTION of the 
HOUGHTON GALLERY, in_ perfect order, and 
brilliant impressions. Also Fourteen Plates by 
Angelica Kauffman in book, and a few other 
Engravings.—Apply, by letter, to “ HOUGHTON,” 
care of Messrs. £treet Brothers, 5 Serle Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Eg P P S’s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 





HEMISTRY * the ALKALOIDS, 


Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., will COMMENCE 
a COURSE of about TWENTY LECTURES on 
JANUARY 27th, 1887, at the CENTRAL INSTITU- 
TION, Exhibition Road, S.W., on the 
CHEMISTRY of NITRUGEN and its COMPOUNDS, 

with Special Reference to Recent Investigations of 
the ALKALOIDS, ALBUMENOIDS, &c. 

The Lectures will be given at 5 p.m. on MONDAYS 
and WEDNESDAYS. Fee for the Course, £1 1s. 

For further particulars of any of the above Courses, 
apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W., or at Gresham College, 
London, E.C, PHILIP MAGNUS, 

Director and Secretary. 


| | ene & Co.’23 OWN SAUCE, 





portep MEATS. Also, 





FAssEnce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Geplteh.: «we = § xc e+» £1,000,000 
Income ... ae one on «+. 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 
CHAIRMAY ... +. Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, cr 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


—_ WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } necretaries. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Institated 1823, 













Assets ou December 31st, 1885 £5,248,223 
Income for the Year 1885..... 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 3 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 

Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884..... a 690, 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 6,889,937 





% Snaln ds 





The Expenses of Manag » g 

sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income. 
he limits of free travel and residence have been 

largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
— paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 

Cc allowed to Solicitors and others on 





—— SOUP, andJELILY,and other 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
ht Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
ir E. H. BONBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
'RUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern "Lanes, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
#2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half- Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
i ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
Go in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| oan 
URE 
ee 
OCOA. 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
—_ are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,.’’—Sir CHas, A, 


Cameron, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Treland, &c. 








QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 








Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





PILLS.—Coveas, InrivENsa.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the a 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious, When 
infl is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circuJation through the 
lungs, relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and render 
respiration free, without reducing the strength, irri- 
tating the nerves, or depressing the spirits 3. such are 
the ready means of ercaping from suffering when 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints. by which the health of so many is 
seriously and permanently injured in most countries. 


Jf gta OINTMENT and 











ASTHMA AND 


BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 


Dr. 


JOHN FRANCIS 


CHURCHILL’S 


FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPO PHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 


Report free on demand. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 STRAND.— 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 


FOR. BINDING, 


CASES 


each. 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street Strand. 


Assurances effected through their introduction. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


l | NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
I CRI is cetiicciccesssscesiess « £1,500,000 
980,000 


seeee Onan aaseeteenesscceeseses A 


rve Fun 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by 7 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

he Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills. of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


i On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the antumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 











St., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


1 anp 2 
. OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


TRUSTE 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DriREcToRs, 
Cuarrnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLREY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDE&ACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNFE, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

Rey, Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Acruarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION; JUNE lst, 1886, 





Total Funds csc m ues tess ge ew ~ ee coo eee oe 3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ...__... en a Oe eae ee 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1836 ... ove ® 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


Avnual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,020. 











rc —with full Profite.—————— -Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE, 2s. da. AGE, 2s. d 
25 20 1 8 25 16618 
30 23 3 4 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 84 19 2 











Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBINS. 


6% Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 


Sportsman’s Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 
COGNAC. 
LIQUEURS. 
SILVER MEDAL, 


GRANT’S ORANGE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy, 
ALL WHO 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


A Fine Appetiser; pleasant with aérated waters. 
D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


3 
GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 

Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bott!e.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


SAUCE, 

















SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S i A . Constitutions, Ladies, Obildcen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





—————____ 
A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK, 


EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL FOR 1887 
First Volume of the New Series, : 
Edited by ALICIA AMY LEITH, 
Royal 8vo, fally Illustrated, cloth elegant, 7s 64, 
Containing :— 
Ser cata ant te erage SATII 
ATELIER bu Lys,” &a, 


A New Volume commenced with the 0c 
Sixpe:ce Monthly, 7 Number, 


“From every poin' of view this volumo is 
the best boos ever published for cnet 
Observer. “ Tone ee 
“Externally and internally attrastive.”” 
**Has decidedly improved since it passed into the 
a of b ages Bsns nage The illustrations are 
tter, and the letterpress shows iterary 
ee abeebe: 
“ Asa gift for girls, this splendidly bou 
will be deservedly appreciated.” —Oourt Fl 


—Queen, 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, w 


Ready this day at all Libraries, 
A YOUNG PHILISTINE, and other 


Tales, By ALicz CorERAN. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. Recently published, 
MONOTHEISM, in the Main derived 


from the Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses 
The PRIMITIVE RELIGION of the CITY of 
ROME. An Historical Investigation. By the Rey 
Henry Formpy. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 53, 


BURNS and OATES, Limited, 
63 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


— NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
6 . cma: 2s 6d. 
N THE SUPPRESSION OF BorcorTina. B 
Mr. Justice Stephen, tts 
Nova Scorra’s Cry FoR Home-RvuLE. By Mrs 
Fellows. : 
THE CLASSES, THE MASSES, AND THE GLAssEs, By 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. 
Tue “HAMLET” OF THE SEINE. By Lady Pollock, 
Burina Niagara. By J. Hampden Robb (ex-State- 


Senator). 
By Lady Johu Manners. 


MassaGeE. 
A SUSPENDED ConFLicr. By the Rev. J. Guinness 
By Lord 


Rogers. 
Rurat ENCLOSURES AND ALLOTMENTS. 
Edmond Fitzmaurice and H. Herbert Smith. 
A THOovGHT-READER’S EXPERIENCES. By Stuart 0, 
Cumberland. 
Tue Loyanty OF THE INDIAN MOHAMMEDANS, By 
Sir Wm. H. Grezory. 
A Fiyine Visit TO THE UniteD Srares. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassey, 
London: Kraan Paut, Trencu, and Co, 
NCIENT SCULPTURE in 
CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—See the 
BUILDER for December 11th (price 4d; by 
43d; Annual Subscription, 193).—AlJso Illustrations 
of Staircase, Town Hall, Neuilly ; Furniture from 
the Edinburgh Exhibition ; Staffordshire Bank, 
Birmingham ; Science Schools, Harrow ; The Doa- 
jon, Loches.—The Ministry of Fine Art.—St,. Mary 
Magdalen Church.—Novel Applications of Concrete; 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. ; 
HE QUEEN’S ENEMIES in 
AMERICA. 
London: W1Lt1amM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, 


ae CHOKES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 
the late Rev. E. M. Geupart, M.A., of 
Croydon, With Portrait and Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Upton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
London: KrGan PauL, Trencu, and Co. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling. 
Dp WATT on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Sucoess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBertG, 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G@. MircHEett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
ner’ Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 


OOKS at 3d in the 1s DISCOUNT. 
. —BICKERS and SONS SUPPLY all BOOKS 
in Standard and General Literature. including 
Peerages and Books of Reference, at 3d in the 1s 
DISCOUNT. Medical and Lezal Works at 20 per cent. 
Orders by post rece've prompt attention. Christmas 
Catalogue now ready.—1 Leicester Square, London, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—BOOKS, at a DISCOUNT 
of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent. 
GILBERT and FIELD have just issued the NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published vrices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 











© lela CUTTINGS 
from all 
PAPERS, 
for all 
PEOPLE, on all SUBJECTS. 


Curr Orrice: 335 STRAND, W.C. 


AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 

COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic addres, 
“* Pedigree, Brighton,”’ 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


STRUGGLES 


FOR 


Li E. 


By WILLIA?’ KNIGHTON, LL.D. 





“Qne of the most remarkable books of the day,”— 
National Reformer. 

“The work is one well worth a study, and deserving 
of more than as ingle perusal.” —Metropolitan. 


«Dr, Knighton has evidently read, observed, and 
reflected much about existing social phenomena,”’— 
Scotsman. 

“This yolume contains suggestions and ideas wh‘ch, 
if acted upon, could not fail to produce satisfactory 
and lasting results.”—Manchester Examiner. 


“The book is saturated with a healthy spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. Dr. Knighton has.a 
rigorous, clear, and picturesque style which renders 
the work extremely interesting, whilst the knowledge 
he has acquired from history and travel renders it, at 
the same time, deeply instructive,’’—Pioncer, 


“Dr. Knighton has succeeded in producing a tho- 
roughly sensational book. The pictures are well and 
powerfally drawn. 

“These are golden words, and such thoughts 
should be cast far and wide amongst the public of 
England. The merit of urging them clearly and 
forcibly on the minds of the English people certainly 
belongs to Dr. Knighton.”’—Statesman. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Publishers, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.’S LIST. 








Sixteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
handsomely printed in red and black. 


WHIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


The Standard Work on Whist. By “CavenpisH.” 
With an Appendix on American Leads. 





Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt sant price 5s, 
ack, 


handsomely printed in red and blac . 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘‘ Caven- 


pisH,” Author of ‘‘ The Laws and Principles of 
Whist,”’ &o. 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 
IAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited by 
_ J. L, Batpwin; and a TREATISE on the 

GAMH, by James Cray, 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. 


Potz, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 23 6d, 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Turf and Portland Clubs ; with a TREATISE 
on the GAME, by “CavenpisH.” Revised 
throughout. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘‘ CaveNnpIsH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations, The Standard 
Work on Billiards, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1887, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Bookeellers and Stationers. 
Also, the ‘ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” 
in neat cases, Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps. 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 
Y especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hssmor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D, 
London: J. Bers and Co., 170 Picoadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 





With 600 Illustrations. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and Irejand. 


Imperial 4to, 676 pp. with 600 Illustrations, drawn 


Translated from the French by Henry FRITH. 


By P. Vuttars. 


expressly for this Work, by the Best Artists, from Photographs or Sketches taken on the spot, cloth, gilt 


edges, 21s 


“The engravings are not only in every case of much artistic merit, but so far as our topographical know- 
ledge goes, remarkably accurate......Should take high rank among the productions of the season.” —Globe, 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 


he HENRY IRVING EDITION of 


Illustrated by 6 Etchings by J. P. 


Laurens. Printed on plate paper, with Title in red and black, an Autograph Letter of Henry Irvi 
and bound in bright scarlet satin, gilt tops. The Edition is limited to 500. Grows 4to, 15s, — 


“ The best biography of EEN Vict 


LIFE of HER MAJESTY, QUE 


from all available sources by GzorGe Barnetr Situ, Author of “The Prime Ministers o 


N VICTORIA. Compiled 


Victoria,” &c. Jubilee Edition, with Portraits on Wood, and a Cabinet Photograph by Bassano. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
Letter from Sir HENRY PONSONBY. 
** Windsor Castle, November 13th, 1886. 
“ Srr,—I am commanded by the Queen to thank you 
for the copy of your ‘ Life of her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria,’ which you have had the kindness to present to 


“A charming and enduring memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee.””"—Lloyd's Newspaper. 

‘*The work has been compiled with great care and 
sound judgment.”’—North British Mail, 

“A handsome volume, embellished by illustrations 
ional ‘aterest.’’—Daily Chronicle, 





the Queen.—I have the honour to be your ob 
servant, Henry Ponsonsy. 

“*G, Barnett Smith, Esq.” 

“A tasteful volume......A pleasing memento.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

““A workmanlike compilation, the material well 
arranged, the narrative clear and undeviating, and 


of pt 

“ Completely fulfils its purpose.”—Atheneum. 

“* A work worthy of the importance of the subject.” 
—Halifax Courier, 

** Mr. Barnett Smith has done his work thoroughly.” 
—Graphic. 

“Will be perused with unqualified approval by 
readers of all classes.”"—Morning Post. 





treated with taste and discretion.” —Saturday Review. 
The late RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


MORE “GRAPHIC” PICTURES. A New Series of Mr. 


Caldecott’s Contributions to the Graphic Newspaper. Printed in Colours. Oblong boards, 6s. 
** Among all the picture-books before us, one there is that so far surpasses the rest as to be completely 
isolated.”’—Saturday Review. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1887. 


Edited by Epmunp Rovutiepar, F.R.G.8. Containing :—The Adventures of Herbert Massey in Eastern 
Africa. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron. With lilustrations.—The Hunting of the “ Hydra”; or, 
the Phantom Prahu.—A Story of Adventure in the Malay Archipelago. By Henry Frith. With Illustra. 
tions.—The Hobgoblin and the Demon. By Madame De Witt (née Guizot). Illustrated, &c. Twenty-fifth 
Year of Publication, Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


LITTLE-WIDE-AWAKE for 1887. Edited by Mrs. Satz 


Barker. With Illustrations by A. W. Cooper, M. E. E., A. T. Elwes, Hal Ludlow, E. J. Wheeler, 
Harrison Weir, and F. A. Fraser. With Coloured Frontispiece. Thirteenth Year of Publication. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s ; boards, 3s 6d. 


HUGH STOWELL BROWN: his Autobiography, Common- 


place Book, &c. Edited by his Son-in-Law, W.S. Cainz, M.P, With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES of GREAT COMPOSERS. By C. Huserr H, 


Parry, M.A., Mus.Doc. With Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
‘* The interest and the practical value of the book can scarcely be over-estimated,”’—Scotsman. 
“ A valuable contribution to musical literature.’’— Volunteer Service Gazette, 


TARTARIN on the ALPS. By Atruonse Davuprr. With 


150 Illustrations by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, and others, and Coloured Frontispiece. This, one 
of the most humorous Books ever written, has already reached a sale in France of 100.000 Copies. The 
English Translation, confided to Mr. Henry Frith, is printed from Electrotypes of the French Woodcuts, 

on the best paper, in the highest style, by Messrs, Clay and Sons. Crown 8yo, paper cover, 33 6d; half 


bound, crocodile back, gilt tops, 5s, 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Wess. 


With New Illustrations by A. W. Cooper, and 8 Page Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
By R. 


The BIG OTTER; a Tale of the Great Nor’-West. 
M. BatuantyyEe. With Full-Page Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53, 
‘A healthy and interesting tale......It is well-printed and beautifully bound......The very ideal of what 
such literature should be.”— Volunteer Service Gazette, 
BABY’S OWN ASOP. A Companion Volume to “ Baby’s 


Opera.” Illustrated by Walter Crane, and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Fancy boards, 5s. 


HARRY FURNISS’S BOOK of ROMPS. Containing Four 


Shilling Toy-Books. Fancy boards, 5s. 


ROMPS. Second Series. By Harry Fvrniss. 


64 Pages of Pictures. Fancy boards, 236d. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 


HOLIDAY ROMPS.—ROMPS ALL the YEAR ROUND. 


Each of these Books contains 38 Pages of Pictures by Marry Furniss. Fancy covers, 1s each, 


A, APPLE PIE. Original Designs by Karz Greenaway. 


Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Boards, 2s 6d ; cloth, 3s 6d; mounted on linen, 5s. 


OUR FATHER in HEAVEN. The Lord’s Prayer in a Series 


of Sonnets. With 14 Pages of Original Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


The WHITE CHIEF of the CAFFRES. A Book for Boys. 


By Major-General A. W. Drarson. With Illustrations, crown 8v0, cloth, 33 6d. 

CAROL’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. A Book for Girls. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Containing Extracts 
from his Poems and from the “* Biglow Papers.’’ Cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d, (Woodside Binding, 3s 6d.) 

TIPPOO: a Tale of a Tiger. By C. W. Cotz. With Illus- 


trations by W. Ralston, Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Fanoy cover, 1s. 


Containing 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS’ LIST of CHRISTMAS BOOKS will be sent 


free on application. 








BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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KENILWORTH TANNING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, whereby the 
liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount 
unpaid on their Shares. 


CAPITAL : 
£50,000, IN 5,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


FIRST ISSUE OF 3,500, PAYABLE:— 
£1 on Application; £4 on Allotment; and the balance as may be 
required, by Calls of £1 per Share, at Intervals of not 
less than two months. 


DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD TURNER, Esq., J.P., Northampton, Chairman (late of Meesrs. 
Turner Brothers, Hyde, and Co., Shoe Manufacturers). 
Mr. =_— CHURCH, Northampton, Shoe Manufacturer (Messrs, Church and 
0. 


Mr. G. R. FORSTER, 45 Bermondsey Street, London, Hide and Leather Factor 
(Messrs. G. R. Forster and Co.) 
Mr. W. L. HIPWELL, Pershore Street, Birmingham, Leather Merchant. 
Mr. J. R. MARKS, Northampton, Shoe Manufacturer. 
Mr. H. E. RANDALL, Northampton, Shoe Manufacturer. 
Mr. W. CLARKE, Kenilworth (Managing Director, pro tem.) 
Banxers—Messrs. LLOYDS, BARNETTS, and BOSANQUETS, Limited. 
Soriciror—Mr. W. SHOOSMITH, Northampton. 
AvupiToR—Mr, A. C. PALMER, Chartered Accountant, London, Leicester, and 
orthampton. 
Srecretary—Mr, W. CLARKE, Kenilworth. 


OFFICES—-THE TANNERY, KENILWORTH. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HIS Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and 

taking over the extensive premises and old-established business 

of Mr. Philip Newman, of Kenilworth, Tanner, who is retiring from 
the trade. 

The Tannery at Kenilworth has been established now over 80 years, 
and has the reputation of producing some of the best sole and strap 
leather in the market, and for which there is a large demand, besides 
capabilities of producing all classes of leather suitable for modern 
requirements. 

The whole of the premises are freehold, and contain an area of 
about five acres, situate in the main street leading from Warwick and 
Leamington to Coventry, and close to the Kenilworth Railway Station. 

The greater portion of the Tanyard is covered with iron roofing, 
and is fitted with every necessary appliance for carrying on an exten- 
sive business, and is capable of turning ont over 800 hides a week. 

The whole of the valuable plant and machinery is included in the 
contract for purchase, and which, with the land and buildings, have 
cost over £20,000, and are all in good working condition. 

The consideration for the purchase of the whole of the property, 
with the goodwill of the business, has been fixed at £10,000, of which 
£3,000 will be taken in fully paid-up Shares of the Company, the 
balance being payable £3,000 four months after Allotment, and the 
remaining £4,000 at eight months from same date. 

The Stock and Tanning Material, except as above, will be taken 
over at a valuation. 

The Promoters have confidence in recommending this undertaking 
to the public. The Tannery, being in the centre of a good bark and 
hide district, possesses unusual advantages in this respect, and being 
within easy access of Northampton, Birmingham, Walsall, Leicester, 
and Stafford—all great leather and boot centres—will ensure a large 
market for the sale of the goods when manufactured. The saving in 
the rate of carriage alone will form a considerable item in the profit. 

This Company will afford an excellent opportunity of Investment 
for Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Curriers, and Leather Sellers, as 
it will practically guarantee them their Leather at first or prime 
cost, the profits accruing to the working of the Tanyard being returned 
to them in the form of Dividend or Bonus; the present time being 
most favourable for the purchase of the business—Hides and Tanning 
Material being at a lower rate than for many years past. 


The Vendor will pay the expenses of forming, registering, 
advertising, and promoting the Company, and all preliminary and 
incidental expenses up to the date of Allotment, January 5th, 1887. 

The only Contract entered into is one dated November 24th, 1886, 
between Mr. P. Newman of the one part, and the Company of the 
other part, embodying the above terms, copies of which, and also of 
the Memorandum and Articles of Association, can be seen at the 
Offices of the Company. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying 
the Prospectus on or before December 22nd, 1886, and be forwarded 
to the Bankers of the Company, from whom, and also from the 
Solicitor and at the Offices of the Company, Prospectuses and Forms 
of Application can be obtained. 

Application in due course will be made to the Stock Exchange 
Committee for an official quotation in the Shares. 








se 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
‘‘The HEALING ART: a History of Medj. 


cine and Medical Celebrities from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” ig 
now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., price 25s, , 


Lady WILDE'S “ANCIENT LEGENDs, 


MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND,” is now ready, at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., price 21s. ’ 


Mr. JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA’S Ney 


Work, entitled “‘ ROMANTIC SPAIN : Records of Personal Experiences” ; 
now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., price 21s, eens 


Mr. THOMAS FROST’S ‘‘ REMINISCENCES 


of a COUNTRY JOURNALIST” is now ready, at all Libraries and Book. 
sellers’, in 1 vol., price 12s 6d. 
‘Mr, Frost has done a good deal of handwork under all sorts of difficulties, in 
London as well as in the country, and the record of his professional experiences 
is interesting.”—St. James's Gazette, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Mr. FARJEON’S New Story, entitled “The 


TRAGEDY at FEATHERSTONE,” is now ready, at the Libraries, in 3 yo}, 


PLAYING with FIRE. 


Mr. JAMES GRANT'S New Military Romance, “ PLAYING with FIRE; g 
Story of the Soudan War,” is now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


The Lady DRUSILLA. 


The Atheneum says that Mr. Purnell’s novel is ‘‘ remarkable in more ways 
than one,” and that it is ‘a strange, original, and tantalising book,” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol., 6s. 


FOUND GUILTY. — 


Public Opinion says ‘‘ Found Guilty,” by Frank Barrett, is “a story of 
undoubted interest,” and that it is ‘‘tho work of a man of no ordinary 
ability.” 





























At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


The COPPER QUEEN, 


The Atheneum says that Blanche Roosevelt's story has the distinction of 
being an American novel written in pure fun and without sarcasm or self. 
consciousness, and that “it is pleasant and amusing.’ 

At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Sir JAMES APPLEBY. 


The Academy says that Mrs. Macquoid's novel is “one of the brightest 
tales we have come across for some time.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vol:. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 














NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
1—A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From ONE GuINEA PER ANNUM. 


2.—STANDARD BOOKS, 
In ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
CAREFULLY BouND BY THE Best WORKMEN. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 


3.—WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY; IN HALF-MoROCCO, &C. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


4.—JUVENILE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


In CIRCULATION AND FOR SALE. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The TIMES, November 22nd, says :— 


« We shall soop have our Christmas books coming out as seasonably as oysters 
+, June or strawberries in December. They seem to set in immediately after 
es mas, so that purchasers may exercise due discrimination, undeterred by 
the darkening shadows of the Christmas bills. So far as not a few of them are 

we may say the sooner the better. The most magnificent of the 
qolumes which have reached us as yet is the ‘Book of Amerivan Figure Painters. 


Large 4to, plate-paper, mounted on guards, elegant cloth binding, gilt 
top, £6s 6s net. 


pookK OF AMERICAN FIGURE 
PAINTERS. 


A Series of about Forty Photogravures of the Best 
Specimens of American Art. 
The Times :—“' Those who can afford to buy the book will be delighted with the 
broad variety of picturerque and interesting subjects.” 


The Spectator :—‘‘ As far as binding, decorative ornament, and all accessories 
are concerned, the ‘ Book of American Figure Painters’ is among the handsomest 
we have seen.” 


The Scot:man :—“ Taking it as a whole, the splendid volume before us, the 
*Bcok of American Figure Painters,’ is a sumptuous work of art.” 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound crushed morocco, 21s. 


REYNA RD THE FOX. 
After the German Version of Goethe. 
By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. 
With 60 Ilustrations from the Designs of Wilheim von Kaulbach, and 12 India 
Proof Steel Engravings by Joseph Wolf. 


Nore.—One of the specialities of the present edition consists in the Illustrations, 
faithfully engraved by English Artists from the designs of Kaulbach, as well as 
12 clever Full-page Steel Engravings by Augustus Fox, from the drawings of 
Joseph Wolf. 





Large 4to, cloth gilt elegant, plates mounted on guards, 42s net. 


WELL-WORN ROADS OF SPAIN, 
HOLLAND, AND ITALY. 


Travelled by a Painter in Search of the Picturesque. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Note.—This artistic work is a series of Water-Colour Drawings, reproduced as 
Phototypes, deecriptive of the Adventures of an Artist in his Travels through 
Spain, Italy, Bavaria, and Holland. The graphic letterpress is written and illus- 
trated throughout with some 40 beautiful designs by the Artist. 





Super-royal 4to, bound in half-morocco extra, £3 3s net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Illustrated with 26 Full-page Original Etchings from Designs by Bida, 
Etched by Edmond Hedouin and Emile Boilvin. 
Also 12 Culs-de-Lampe from Designs by Gustave Greux. 

Notr —Of this beautiful edition of “The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s,” 
Two Hundred and Fifty Copies only are printed, and each numbered as issued. 
This work was announced for publication last Spring, but was unavoidably post- 
Pened owing to the time required for the careful printing of the Etchings. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S 
MASTERPIECE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, printed in Colours, and gilt top, 123 6d. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


With Prefatory Memoir by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and 114 Coloured Illus- 
trations by V. A. Poirson, Illustrator of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 





12 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, £5 5s net. 


THE WORKS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


With Engraved Portrait from the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Carefully Revised and Collated with the latest Editions. 


Notz.—The publication of this Complete Library Edition of the Writings 
and Speeches of a great Writer and Orator, whose works have been so frequently 
quoted of late in the British Houses of Parliament, the Publisher feels may be 
opportune to many readers and admirers of one of the greatest of the sons of men. 


Notz.—A4 Complete List of J. C. Nimmo’s New Books for the Autumn of 1886 may 
be had on application, 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
THE FIRST NUMBER 


OF 


2SCRIBNER'S 
a G A .Z.1H SS 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Monthly, price 1s; post-free, 15s per annum. 





FIRST EDITION, 25,000 COPIES. 





Intending Subscribers should make early application to their 
Booksellers or Newsagents, as we anticipate the First Edition will be 
immediately exhausted. ; 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1886-87. 


An Edition de Luxe. In post 4to, gilt top, £1 11s 6d; or vellum uncut, £2 2s. 


b) + ry 
The Angler’s Souvenir. By Pavt 
FisHer. Edited by G.C. Davirs. With the Original Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings by Beckwith and Topham, printed on India paper, tastefully 
bound, and limited to 250 copies. 

The Sporting and Dramatic News says:—‘‘He will be a lucky angler who 
becomes possessed of so beautifal a souvenir as this. Few books can be hand- 
somer than this volume. The pictures alone are enough to convert a man who 
cared nothing for the sport intoan ardent fisherman. If a gift of books be sought, 
we shall earn thanks for advising the giver to look at ‘ The Angler's Souvenir’ 
before he decides on anything else.” 


St. Nicholas Songs. Contains 200 pages 


(the size of Music Sheets) of Original Music by 32 Composers, written for 
the Poems and Jingles of St. Nicholas Magazine. With 112 Songs and 140 
Illustrations, cloth binding, leather back, illuminated linings, 153. 


The Chronicle of the Drum. By 


Witiram Makepeace THackeray. With 50 finely Engraved Lllustrations, 


4to, gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s 61. 
Revised Edition, 


The Fables of Pilpay. 


limited to 250 copies, fully Illustrated, fcap. 4to, half-calf, gilt top, 103 6d. 


Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of 


ENGLAND. With the Original Illustrations, fcap, 4to, ha'f-calf, gilt top, 10s 6d. 


se 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances 
Hopeson Burnett, Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” In medium 8vo, 
with numerous Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, elegant, 6s ; postage 6d. 
“Is a delightful story...... told in Mrs. Burnett’s happiest vein.’’—Saturday 
Review, December 4th. 


Harry Raymond. By Commander Loverr 
Camron, R.N. With eight Original Full-page Illustrations, in square 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s; ditto, plain edges, 5s ; 
postage 6d. 

“ From first to last there is never the slightest flagging in the interest, and the 
illustrations are excellent.’’— Scotsman, 


Ronald Hallifax. By Arraur Lez Kyicar, 


Author of “‘ The Cruise of the ‘Theseus,’ &c. With 8 Original Full-page 
Illustrations, in square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s ; 
ditto, plain edges, 5s; postage 6d. 

“It is smartly written, and the work is neatly got up.’’—Manchester Courier. 


The Settlers in Canada. By Captain 


Marryat, R.N. With numerous New and Original Illustrations, in square 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 63; ditto, plain edges, 5s ; 
postage 6d. 

“Has delighted hundreds of lads, and will delight thousands more.” —Scotsman, 


Ethel Fortescue; or, Left in Charge. 
By the Author of “New Honours,” &. With 5 Illustrations by Edith 
Scannell. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33 61; postage 4d. 


** Prettily bound and well written.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

A CATALOGUE of over 3,000 Volumes, ranging in price from 1d 
to £5 5s, and detailed List of our New Books, will be sent post-free on 
receipt of 2d stamps by the Publishers. 





FREDK, WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST.. 


NEW WORKS, 
LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of 


FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Juuia Parpor. A New Edition, in 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 42s. 

*‘ Miss Pardoe’s pictures of French history are as charming as a novel.” —H, T. TUCKERMAN. 

“Mr, Bentley has produced a handsomely illustrated edition of Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Louis XIV. and the Court 
of France in the Seventeenth Century.’ The excellent portraits add much to the value of this reissue of Miss 
Pardoe’s book, and the clear type and generally handsome appearance of these volumes are greatly in their 
fayour.”’—Atheneum, 


From MOZART to MARIO. By Louis Engel. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 
“The book abounds with amusing anecdotes, and with droll reflections on love, literature, and life 
generally.”—St, James’s Gazette, 
** No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our time.”—World. 
«This is a book we can recommend to all our readers who are musical, or who take an interest in 
musical matters.”—Era, 


> 
On the BOX SEAT. From London to Land’s 
End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by George Pearson, from 
Designs by the Author, J. J. Hissey. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Hissey’s enterprise consisted in driving a two-horse ‘shay ’ from London to Land’s End ; such a book 
as ‘On the Box Seat’ should set many people imitating its author’s example. Mr. Hissey has arranged 
that the woodcuts shall illustrate little-known rather than much-known localities. This book is, con- 
sequently, as informing as it is interesting.” —Globe. 








LEECH’S ETCHINGS, 
The MARCHIONESS of BRINVILLIERS. 


ALBERT SmiTH. With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Leech, royal 8vo, 21s. 

“T hope that I am not wrong in applying the epithet ‘luxurious’ to a brace of books handsomely printed 
on stout paper, and adorned with all the original etchings on steel by John Leech. That admirable artist 
appears, perhaps, at his very best as an etcher in ‘The Marchioness of Brinvilliers.’ Note, in particular, the 
wonderful plate representing the wretched Marchioness going in the tumbril to execution, with the old houses 
of the Place de Gréve in the distance. The ‘biting in’ and ‘ bey ip out’ of the etching are as subtle 
as the needlework is perfect. It is the finest etching that I have seen of Leech, with perhaps one exception.” — 
**G, A. 8.,” in the Illustrated London News, 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LEDBURY and 


his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By Ausert SmiTH. With 21 Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 
royal 8vo, 21s. 

** Will afford much amusement, and be read with considerable interest.””— Punch. 

“ The plates in ‘ Ledbury’ are irresistibly comic.”—“G. A, S.,” in the Illustrated London News. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


SON, 





SKETCHES OF CELIBATE WORTHIES. 


By JAMES COPNER, 
Vicar of Elstow. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 
“* We can strongly recommend this work as being one of considerable value.”—Public Opinion. 
“* Almost an epitome of the history of England.””"—Armyand Navy Gazette. 
** Conveys a good deal of useful information.”—Literary World. 
** Few better prize-books could be given to a boy or girl.’’—Bedford Mercury. 
“ Admirable in every respect.” —Oldham Chronicle, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, 
CORNER of St. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 








20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





a 
MARCUS WARD'S CHRIST 
BOOKS = 





At HOME AGAIN. A Book of Happy 
Child Life. Evory page gay with brilliant Designs 
Crane, "With Vorses by hee yaa, Taos 

i erses 
binding, large 4to, 6s, * NEARY. Fancy 
‘The prettiest picture-book for chil 
designed, and admirably coloured.”"—-Saturdey sort 


Mr. WALTER ORANE’S NEW BOOK. 


A ROMANOE of the THREE y 
enned and Pictured by W. 4 
teristic binding, large ay a nara, Charac. 
** Will afford endless f d pl . 
ones.” —Scotsman. me See Pioneese to Rn iay 


MTC. 
NEW COLOUR BOOK for the NURSERY, 


PETS and PLAYMATES, Brimful of 
Pictures of Children and Animals, By Rp, 
ScaNNELL. With descriptive Verses by im 
Keary. Small 4to, brilliant binding, 2s 64, 

on Sateting coloured illustrations.”"—Saturday 
ew. 


Se 
The GOLDEN POETS.—WORDSWoRTH 
The First Volume of this Miniature ag 
printed in letters of gold, bound in gold or blag 
cloth and gold, gilt edges, and decorated end. 
paper, 23. 
* A charming little volume.”—Queen, 














In decorated envelope, for a seasonable gift, price 1s, 


THREE BLIND MICE, Their diverting 
History in Picture and Song, With 
E, Caldwell, — 
** Cleverly illustrated, with the famiiiar music ang 
rhymes. Invests an old friend with novel attrac. 
tions.”— Saturday Review. 





NEW TEXT-BOOK by the AUTHOR of “BI 
FORGE -ME-NOTS.” sa 


KNOCKING. The Words of Jesus at the 


Door of the Heart. A Text-book for Morning 
and Evening. By the Rev. J. R. Macpvrr, D,D, 
With Hymns and a Poetic Monologue. Each 
page decorated in silver and colour, Red cloth, 
stamped in silver, 1s, 





In handsome cloth case, 2s 6d. 


The GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New 
Text-Books for Mornicg and Evening. “ Har 
of Gold,” and ‘*Golden Lamps.” Boundincloth, 
illuminated in gold and colours; can also be had 
separately in paper covers, 6d each ; cloth gilt, ls, 

‘A dainty little gift-book.”’—Saturday Review, 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (286th 
Thousand). List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, 
of which this is the initial volume, post-free on 
application. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, * 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING VOLUMES. 


“Tiny examples of illumination and printing in 
colour and gold that are very agreeable to the eye 
both within and out.’’—Saturday Review. 


The FIRST CHRISTMAS ; an Exquisite 


little Volume, containing the Story of the 
Nativity, with Designs in monochrome and gold 
after the Old Masters. Bound in silkeen, 
fastened by gilt cord, and contained in box, 28; 
satin, 2s 6d; watere/ silk, 3. 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS: a Tiny Volume 
with Hymn and the Angel’s Story in Illuminated 
Text, each page decorated with Angels in goldand 
colour. Bound in silkeen, in postal box, 1s; 
watered silk, ls 6d, 


GOLDEN GARLANDS: a Miniature 


Book, the pages bright with Delicate Landscapes, 
printed in colours, interspersed with Seasonable 
Greetings. Decorated cover, 1s; silkeen, postal 
box, 1s 6d; watered silk, 2s, 


PASSING WAVES; a Byronic Souvenir. 
A Tiny Volume with Characteristic Extracts from 
the Boet’s Writings, Illustrated by Marine 
Sketches in Water-Colours. Decorated cover, 18; 
satin, with gilt cord fastening, in postal box, 2s. 


RIVERSIDE SKETCHES. A Tiny 
Sketch-Book, comprising Water-Colour and 
Pencil Sketches, with Appropriate Greetings. 
Decorated cover, 1s; satin, with gilt cord 
fastening, in postal box, 23. 


By the WAYSIDE: a Miniature Book. 


containing Delicate Water-Colour Drawings of 
. Choice bits of Landscape, with Selections from 
Wordsworth. Decorated cover, 1s; satin, with 
gilt cord fastening, in postal box, 2s, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 
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oR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER : an Autobiography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. Illustrated by George 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post Svo, 64, 

jles has, in a very charming and very beautifully iliustrated volume, 

“Ms Same ‘and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
vomplished naturalist.’’—Times, 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness aud zest than in presenting 

us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists, A noble lesson of unaffected 

humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 


Spectator’. 
WEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 
DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 


Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP : with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER : 


8ro, 63. 


a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


THRIFT : 2 Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers, 
Post 8vo, 6a. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown Svo, 7s 6d each. 
III. Mercaur anp TELFORD. 


IV. Bov.ton anp Warr. 
V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


I. VermuyDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
{I. SMEATON AND RENNIE, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 
With Introductions and Englizh Notes, 


By F. A. PALEY, M.A, 
Editor of “ Aeschylus,” &¢.; and 


J. E. SANDYS, Litt. D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Part I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boectum de 
Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Part II, Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I.-II.; Nicostratum, 
Cononem, Calliclem, New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 


CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH METRE. 


By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6.1. 


mise eimies OF 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON. 
Libri IIL and IV. 


Edited, with Notes, by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2s. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


| THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 


By the Rev. Professor LUMBY, D.D. 33 6d. 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Published this day, 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
A Selection from the Correspondence of the late 
A. Hayward, QC. 

1834 to 1884. 

With an Account of his Karly Life. 


Edited by HENRY E. CARLISLE. 


2 vole. crown 8vo, 243, 


The GROWTH of FREEDOM in the 


BALKAN PENINSULA. Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece; with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
People. By Gzorce Mixcuin. With a Map, crown 8vo, 10s 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 
HAPPINESS of LIFE. By T. Gamsrer Parry, M.A. 8vo, 14s, 

Contents :—Purpose and Practice of Fine Art—Minuistry of Fine Art to Com- 
mon Life and to Spiritual Life—Ministry of Colour to Soulpture and Architecture 
—History of Mosaic, Ancient and Christian—Art and Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Medieval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archeology— 
Builders and Buildings of tho Cathedral at Gloucester. 


The STRUGGLE of the BULGARIANS for 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE: a History of the War between Bulgaria 
and Servia in 1885, under Prince Alexander. Translated from the German of 
Major A. von Hunn. With Maps, crown 8vo, 9s. 


PERSIA and the PERSIANS. By the Hon. 


8. G. W. Bensamin, late Minister of the United States to the Court of Persia. 
With 56 Lilustrations, 8vo, 24s, 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE: 


being Selections from his Speeches and Writings, chiefly Bearing upon Political 
Questions. By Epwarp ALLOway Panxuurst. Crown 8y0, 6s. 


The CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practical 


Notes on Administrative Difficulties, By Rozsert Kerr, Author of “ The 
English Gentleman’s House,” &. Orown 8vo, 9s. 

Contents :—Consultation and Evidence—Arbitration Cases—Structural Damage 
—Easements—Ancient Lights—Support—Sanitary Cases—Leasehold Questions— 
——— Questions—The Building Act—Architects’ Disputes and 

tiquette. 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME- 
RULE, By A. V. Dicer, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University 
of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Author of “‘ The Law of the Constitu- 
tion,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE in STONE: 


Derived from Personal Observations of tte Cathedrals, Churches, Abbeys, 
Monasteries, Castles, and Palaces, male in Journeys through the Imperial 
Island. By James F, HuNNEWELL. With 60 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 24s. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC, and NEW 


GUINEA. With Notices of the Nativés, Christian aud Cannibal, and some 

Account of the Old Labour Trade. By Hues H. Romitty. Second Edition, 

bar an Additional Chapter on ‘‘ The Ghost in Rotumah.”” Map, crowa Sv0, 
'3 6d. 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General 


Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself for his Children. Edited by 
his Son, General Wm. C. E, Naprer. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, 
post 8vo, 73 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with 10 I!lustrations, Sixpence. 
THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886. 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of ry ee Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 


Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. ; 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post.” 


Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per-poat. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, .,. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.”S NEW WORKS. 


The “St. PAUL’S EDITION.” 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the Rev. Joun KEBLE, 
M.A. With the Collects, and 

MEDITATIONS SELECTED FROM the WRITINGS of the Rev. 
H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, &. Extra crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

“‘ This edition will be a great favourite, combining as it does Keble’s incompar- 
able Church Poems with choice extracts from the writings of Canon Liddon. 
The poet and the theologian are thus united in a most happy manner. The 
selections are made with taste aud judgment, and by one evidently at home in 
the sermons of the great preacher.””—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


TREASURE TROVE. A Selection from Some Unpublished 
Writings of Frances RipLEY HaverGat. With coloured borders, 32mo, ls. 
“Brief thoughts and texts for morning and evening use, beautifully printed 
with borders of violets on every leaf. Instead of the hackneyed Christmas card, 
this little book might well be sent from friend to friend.’’—Academy. 
A BOOK for the CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 

MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. A Volume of Family 
Worship for each Morning of the Year. Founded on Selected Passages of 
Scripture from the Old and New Testaments, By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, 
D.D. Small 4to, 63 6d. 

*,* This volume ison a plan and arrangement of its own, in order to secure, as 

much as may be, variety and comprehension. 
“The prayers unite in a remarkable degree unction with chaste dignity of 
expression.”’—Christian Leader, 


RIPPLES in the TWILIGHT: Fragments of Sunday 

Sa og and Teaching. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Small crown 
vO, 23. 

‘* These * ripples’ will cool many a fevered heart, and are certainly caused by 

the Spirit moving on the waters of a sanctifiel and cultured mind.”’—Christian. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, MELANCHTHON, NEANDER. Three 
Biographies. By Puitie Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

** We do not know of one life of St. Agustine that gives a more graphic and 

living portrait of the saint, or embraces so much detail.”—Literary Churchman. 


BIBLICAL TOPOGRAPHY. By the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &c. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


The FAMILY COUNCIL. Conversations on the Events of 
Home. By Epwarp GARRETT. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


“Literally overbrims with good advice on the training of children and the 
whole scope of home government.”—Saturday Review, 


INCHES of THOUGHT for SPARE MINUTES. By Grace 

StressineG, Author of “ That Aggravating School Girl,’ &. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 

“« Brief, homely, and spirited addresses, full of humour and hard-hitting, and 
withal with high-toned purpose in every one.’’—Literary Churchman, 


QUARLES’ EMBLEMS. Illustrated by Charles Bennet and 
W. Harry Rogers. Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLOUDS CLEARED. A Few Hard Subjects of New 
oe _——w Explained. By the Rez. C. Smita Birzp, M.A. Small 
crown 8yo, 2s, 


DANIEL, I.-VI.: an Exposition of the Historical Portion 
of the Writings of the Prophet Daniel. By the Very Rev. R. Payne SMITH, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, for Very 


Young Children; or, Little Sunny’s Sweet Stories of Old. By Emma 


MarSHALL, With 12 Large Wood Engravings, medium 4to, 23 6d; cloth 
limp, 1s 6d. 

RED ROONEY; or, The Last of the Crew. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 


The PRAIRIE CHIEF: a Tale. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

The LIVELY POLL: a Tale of the North Sea. By R. M. 
Ba.uantyNeE, With Illustrations, 16mo, 1s, 

The ROSES of RINGWOOD: a Story for Children. By 

ENID’S SILVER BOND. By Agnes Giberne. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. By Agnes Giberne. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF. By Grace Stebbing, Author of 
“That Aggravating School Girl,” &c, With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, ls. 
HIGH and LOWLY: a Story of Hearts and Homes. By 

crown 8yo, 2s, 
GRAN. By E. A.B. D. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
8 . 
GOLDEN LINKS in a LIFE-CHAIN. By Eva Travers 
HIDDEN HOMES; or, the Children’s Discoveries. 
A. Pavutt Riprey, Author of “ Tim’s Troubles,” &. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
— of “‘ Through Shadow and Sunshine,” &c. With Llustrations, crown 
A TALE of OUGHTS and CROSSES. By Darley Dale, 
ALLURED to BRIGHTER WORLDS; or, Words to Boys. 
By the Rev, A. Harpy Brenan, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
UNCLE JOHN’S TALKS with his NEPHEWS. By the 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
Emma MarsHatt. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 
With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2+, 
Eten Louisa Davis, Author of “A Boy's Will,” &. With Illustrations, 
EvERED PooLe. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 23 6d, 
By M. 
The QUEEN of the FAMILY. By Mrs. Hornibrook, 
Author of “ Cissy’s Troubles,”’ &0. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 61, 
Rev. E. J, Harpy, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. Crown 3vo, ls 6d. 


———____ 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S List, 


BOOKS FOR EVERY BODY .—Please write to the Secretaries for th 
Religious Tract Society’s ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESEN’ TATION. 
and the Selected and Descriptive List of Books. ’ 


SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
8s, handsome cloth, gilt ; or 253 in morocco. 


AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen ang 


Pencil. By Howarp WitLovensr, of the Melbourne Argus. With a la: 

Map and Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches, engraved b 

Whymper and others, Imperial 8vo. y &, 
“A handsome volume, of which plates and letterpress combin ‘ 
wonderfully good idea of the island continent.’’—Graphic, me es 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen ang 


Ee. hy a Bag a pot ye = Ed Gotha Canal. By Ricuarp 
OVETT, M.A. ith a Map and 12 ustrations, 4to, 8s, boards, gi 
edges ; morocco, 25s. + + gilt 
“ A handsome table-book, teeming with illustrations, and affording much ses 
ful information concerning that Northern land which is fast becoming a rival t 
Switzerland as a playground for Europe.”—Times, ” 


New Edition, 83, handsome cloth ; or 25s, morocco. 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pengi} 
By Dr.S.G.GREEN. Profusely Illustrated. : 
*** Scottish Pictures’ contains a large number of admirable illustrations of 


Scottish scenery and buildings, and these are brought together by m 
text which is always brightly written.”—Scotsman. i iis 


The HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G, 
Woop, Author of “* Homes without Hands,” &. With 226 Engravings, smal] 
4to, 83, cloth boards, gilt edges. 

‘ be pane yong a porting? a handsomely illustrated, and written in fluent 

WESLEY.—The LIFE of the Rev. CHARLES WESLEY, 


M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. By the Rev. Jouy 
TELFORD, B.A., Author of ‘ Wesley Anecdotes,” &c. With; Portrait and 


Engravings, 33 6d, cloth. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS. Vol. VIII. 2s 6d, cloth, 


Contains Tracts on Subjects of Christian Doctrine, Morals, Comparative 
Religion, and on the most fully developed Religious Substitutes for Christianity 
offered by Modern Unbelief. By Rev. Drs. SrougHTON and REyYNOLDs, the 
Revs, RADFORD THOMSON, STEVENSON, McCHEYNE, EDGAR, and IveRacu, 


The LEISURE HOUR. Annual Volume for 1886. (Con. 


tains 860 pages of Interesting Reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. It forms a handsome Illustrated 
Book for a Present. Price 7s, cloth; 8s 6d, gilt edges; 10s 6d, half-calf, 


The SUNDAY at HOME. Annual Volume for 1886, 


The Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. Contains 828 pages, with Illus 
trations in Colours and numerous superior Wood Engravings. A very suit. 
able Book for Presentation. Price 7s, cloth ; 8s td, extra gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half. 


calf, 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of 


the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages of Interesting and Useful 
Reading. Profusely Illustrated. Price 83, in handsome cioth ; 93 6d, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, The Eighth Volume of 
the BOY’S OWN PAPER. Containing §32 pages, with many Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. Price 83, handsome cloth ; 93 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


The CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. Full of Pretty 
Pictures and Interesting Reading. With a Coloured Frontispiece, ls 6d, 
coloured boards ; 2s, cloth; 23 6d, cloth, full gilt. 


LAUNCH the LIFEBOAT! By Mrs. 0. F. Walton, 
Author of ‘ Christie’s Old Organ,’ &c. With 40 Coloured Pictures or 
Vignettes, 3s, in pretty coloured wrapper. 


Our GRACIOUS QUEEN; Jubilee Pictures and Stories 
from her Majesty’s Life. With 40 Coloured Pictures or Vignettes. By Mr:, 
O. F. Watton. 3s, in pretty coloured cover. 


The CHILD'S BOOK of POETRY. With 55 Engravings, 
2s, cloth boards, 

Our PETS and COMPANIONS: Pictures and Stories 
illustrative of Kindness to Animals, By Mary K. Martin. Profueely 
Illustrated, 4to, 23, cloth. 

ILLUSTRATED STORIES FOR PRESENTS. 

The HEAD of the HOUSE: a Story of Victory over 
Passion and Pride. By E. Everett Green. 5s, cloth boards. 

YOUNG SIR RICHARD. By H. Frederick Charles, 
Author of “* The Doctor's Experiment,” ** Under Fire,” &c. 53, cloth boards. 


The OLD MANUSCRIPT; or, Anaise Robineau’s History. 


A Tale of the Huguenots. By Brancue M. Moaaripae. 5s, cloth boards. 

IDA NICOLARI. By Eglanton Thorne, Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 

The CLEVELANDS of OAKLANDS, 
SHADWELL. 33 6d, cloth, 

UNTRUE to his TRUST: a Story of Life and Adventure 
By Henry Jounson. 5s, cloth gilt. 

GEOFFREY ORME'’S VICTORY ; a Cornish Tale. By Alice 
Lana, 2s 6d, cloth. 

SEVEN YEARS for RACHEL. By Anne Beale. 3s 6d, 
cloth gilt. 

LEE CHESTER; or, the Bells of Dumbarton. By Lucy 
LiIncoLN MonT@oMERY. 23 64, cloth. 

CORAL and BERYL. By Eglanton Thorn. 
33 6d, cloth gilt. 


SWALLOW-TAILS and SKIPPERS. By Darley Dale. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece, 1s 6d, cloth. 


By Mrs. Lucas 


Illustrated, 








JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Borners Street, W. 





The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, Loudon. 
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WESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 
1813-85. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. 


By the late Admiral HOBART PASHA. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AND LEGENDS. 
By E. NESBIT. 


«8, Nesbit kas been a puzzle to us for sometime. In reading the magazines 
we found from time to time verses of singular beauty, and the beauty was allied 
witha strength quite masculine, In this new volume we find evidence that the 
writer isa woman. While going through the book we were amazed by the perfect 

ity of the technical work. There is not a line that is faulty in construction, 
and thesevere labour which was evidently bestowed is only shown by the exquisite 
simplicit and lucid grace of verses that run like the natural song of a bird. But 
besides the beauty of the mechanical setting, there is a note of passion in every 
m,and a note of a quality which has only been attained hitherto by Mrs. 
rowning. In short, we are introduced to a new poet, and we may expect some- 
thing very fine from her.”’—Vanity Fair. 


LAYS 


AHISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


Spencer WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 363; Volume III., 
1832-1841, 18s ; Volumes IV. and V. (completing the Work), 36s. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By SamvurL R, GarpineR, LL.D., &c. 3 vols. Vol.I. 1642-1644, 
With 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s, 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 


Colonies. By J. A. Dorin, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 363, 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being 
the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. 8vo, 16s. 


“Written in an admirably clear and forcible style.”"—St. James's Gazette, 

“4A valuable contribution to historical literuture.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance of a volume 
written with so much power.’’—Daily Neus. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FroupE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2a 6d, cloth, 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


“ROARING FORTIES ;” or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 
1883, By Lady Brassey. 
CABINET EDITION. With Map and 203 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
POPULAR EDITION. With 157 Lilustrations, 4to, 6d, sewed; 1s, cloth. 


NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of Lady BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 
entitled ‘ THREE VOYAGES in the ‘SUNBEAM,’” is now published in ONE 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


LEADING and IMPORTANT ENGLISH 


WORDS: Explained and Exemplified. An Aid to Teaching. By Wit1t1am 
L, Davipson, M.A,, Author of “ ‘The Logic of Definition.” Foap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


The GHOST of BRANKINSHAYW, and other 


Tales, By Emity E. Reaper, Author of “ Voices from Flowerland,” ‘‘ Fairy 
Prince Follow-my-Lead,”’ &c. With 9 Full-page Illustrations, fcap. 8v0, 2s 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D,C.L., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, 


LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorre. With 
3 Maps, [ Ready. 
EXETER. By E. A. FREEMAN. | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. 


[Nearly ready. [Barly in 1887. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Foap. 8vo, price 2s 61 each. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH in| The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


OTHER LANDs, By the Rev. H. W. in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Tucker, M.A. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 





A HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY 
i cf OXFORD. By the Hon. G. C. 
TION in ENGLAND. By the Rev. Bropricx,D,C.L.,Warden of Merton 
Groage G. Perry, M.A. College. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


The HISTORY of the REFORMA- 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 22, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vole. crown Svo, 246. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


Vols, I, and II., 1795-1835. With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 


= — III. and IV. 1834-1881. With Portrait engraved on Steel, 2 vols. 
vo, 32s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 183, 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 1700-1784. Vols. 1.-IV. 8vo, £3 123. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown Svo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS. Edited by Grant ALLEN. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION, and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 183. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. 2 vols. 8vo, $23, 


By Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square 
crown 8vo, 2 


is, 
STUDENT’S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the 


German, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 243; Vols. III. and 1V., 21s; Vol. V., 18:; 
Vol. VI., 16s; Vol. VII., 21s; Vol. VIII. (completing the Work), 183, 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM; D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. 2 vols, 8vo, 243, 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., 


Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION’ of the XXXIX. 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal, 8vo, 16s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Compositi R posed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by the 
Author s Son, Jou» Lewis Roget. Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d, 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8v», 53. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
On LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, 1s 4d. | The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. Crown 
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On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 70, 68. 

MENT. Crown 8vo, 2s, EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. | 8vo, 7s Gd. HAMILTON'S 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 53, | 8vu, price lés, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS 











NEW FINE-ART GIFT BOOK. 
Just published, choicely printed in small 4to, 128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, price 103 64. 


THE LEGEND OF 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
WITH FORTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


himeelf of rare opportunities,” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—" The art’st’s work shows throughont the closest 
accord to the text, in matters of minute detail, as well as in spirit and delicacy 
of insight, and on the whole must greatiy advance Mr. Gordon Browne’s repu- 
tation.” 

GRAPHIC.—“ A most charming edition of this favourite old story.” 


TIMES.—" Mr. Browne has caught the spirit of the author, and has availed | 


legend, in which the illustrations are in perfect harmony with the 
humorous and poetical tone of Washington Irving’s rendering of the story, Ag 
a suitable gift book it ranks among the best of this season’s publications,” : 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This is a charming edition of the old Hudson 


quaintly 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Browne has rendered the humour of Rip Van Winkly 


with excellent taste and skill.’”’ 





Ninth Edition, Thirtieth Thousand, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 73 61. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great 
and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation,and Marvels 
Revealed and Explained by Natural Sciences. By F. A. PoucHet, M.D. 
With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which 56 are Full-page size. 

* We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.” —Times, 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO; or, the 
Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor A. J. Cuurcu, Author of 
“Stories from the Classics,” With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Adrien 
Marie, in Black and Tint. 

** Adventures well worth the telling. The book is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness in the Roman scenes and 
characters.” —Times. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 133. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, 
D.C.L, F.R.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s Coilege, 
Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. 
ean best manual of experimental physics in the language."‘“—Pall Mall 
azette, 


Feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 103 61; or half-morocco, 15s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of _ the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pro- 
nouncing. Based on the New Edition of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary.” 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


“This ‘Concise Dictionary ’’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all 
the one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.””—Academy. 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £5 6s. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. A Complete Encyclopredic Lexicon, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Technological. By Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. New Edition, carefully 
Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHartes ANNANDALE, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the text. 


**A monument of patience, industry, and good work...... It will be for many 
years the most serviceable and most highly valued of English Dictionaries.”— 
Saturday Review, 


GORDON BROWNE’S SERIES of OLD 
FAIRY TALES. 
The Stories Retold by Laura E. Ricuarps, and profusely Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. 4to, Is each, in Coloured Wrapper, each Book containing 32 
pages, and Illustrated by over 30 Pictures in the text and 4 Full-page Plates, 


No. 1—HOP 0’ MY THUMB. | No. 2.—BEAUTY and the BEAST. 
* 4 couple of delightful shilling books.’’—Illustrated London News. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the 
most Element iry Stage to the more Advauced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Water-Colour Drawings, with Numerous Pencil Illustrations, and Full Instruc- 
tions for Dra ying and Painting. 


The Times says :—‘‘ We can strongly recommend the series to young students.” 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS, First | STUDIES of TREES. By J. Nrep- 
Stage. By J. Cattow. Cloth extra, | HAM. First Series. Cloth extra, 
2s 6d. 5s. Second Series, cloth extra, 

PAINTING for BEGINNERS, Second | 9 


Stage. By J. ° 
ea y J. CALLOW Chthextire, | pagy STUDIES in WATER. 


COLOURS. By R. P. LritcH avd 


caw : | 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE! Carrow. Cloth extra, 6s 


PAINTING. By Various Artiste. | 
Cloth extra, 3s, | SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. 
SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE | By T. M. Ricwarpson, R. P. 
PAINTING. By Epwarp Duncan. | Leitcu, J. A. Houston, T. L. 
Cloth extra, 3:. | Rowsoruam, E. Duncan, and J. 
SIMPLE _LBSSONS = FLOWER | NeepHam. Cloth extra, 5:. 
AINTING. By Various Artists. | TLLUMINATING, LESSONS in the 
Cloth extra, 3s. | ART of. With a Sketch of the 
ADVANCED STUDIES of FLOWER. History of the Art. By W. J 


Me 
NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERs, 


Illustrated by various Artists, and handsomely bound in cloth, 


Price 68 each. 


DOWN the SNOW STAIRS ; or, from Good Night to Goog 
Morning. By Auick Corkran. With 60 Character Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 

“a fascinating wonder-book for children.” —Athenaum. 

**Ought to be a popular Christmas book both with mothers and children". 

Saturday Review. “ 


The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN : a Story of the Times of 
Bannibal. By G. A, Henty. With 12 Full- Tllustrati 
Staniland, RI. — 

‘* An interesting story, well constructed and vividly told. From first to last 

nothing stays the interest of the narrative.”—Saturday Review. 


DEVON BOYS: a Tale of the North Shore. By George 


ManvILLE Fenx. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
** One of the best books we have seen this seison.”’—Atheneum. 


With WOLFE in CANADA; or, the Winning of a Continent, 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 

“A good story, with clever and really ‘illustrative’ pictures by Mr. Gordon 

Browne.’’—Saturday Review. 


The LOG of the ‘FLYING FISH:’ a Story of Aerial ani 
Submarine Peril and Adventure, By Harry CoLLincwoop, With 12 Ful. 
page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

* Full of vividly r ted tures.”—Academy, 


. 





Price 68 each. 


A FINAL RECKONING : a Tale of Bush Life in Australia, 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. 

“Mr. Henty has never published a more rea‘table, a more carefully constructed, 

or a better-written story than this.’—Spectator, 


YUSSUF, the GUIDE: being the Strange Story of Thre 
Travellers ia Asia Mnor. By G. MANVILLE FENN. With 8 Full-page Illus. 
trations by John Schonberg. 

This clever book. For boys, nothing better has been published this year,”= 

Morning Post. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; or, the Robinson Crusve 
of Nineteenth Century. By Dougtas Frazar. With 12 Full-page Ilu- 
trations. 

“An interesting story, written much in Defoe’s vein, while for practical 
instruction it is even better than ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ’—Ilustrated London New, 


The BRAVEST of the BRAVE; or, with Peterborough 
in Spain, By G. A. Henry. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by H. M. Paget, 
** Well worth reading not only by youthful readers.’’—Guardian, : 


At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By George 
ioe Doman, LL.D. New Edition, with numerous Lilustrations by Arthur 
ughes. 
“Tie story is thoroughly original, full of fancy and pathos, and underlaid 
with earnest, but not too obtrusive teaching.’’-—Times, 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By George 


Mac Donan, LL.D. New Edition, with numerous Lilustrations by Arthur 


Hughe:. 
“A bright and beautifulbook. It is the very best of the author’s boy studies.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





Price 38 6d each. 
The WHITE SQUALL: a Story of the Sargasso Sea 
By Joun ©. Hutcueson. With 6 Full-page Illustrations by John Schonberg, 
‘‘ This capital story, full of thrilling interest and excitement.’’—Standard, 
REEFER and RIFLEMAN: a Tale of the Two Services. 


By J. Percr Groves. With 6 Full-page I:lustratious by John Schonberg. 
A rattling, lively story, full of incident.”—Literary World. ee 


Price 283 6d each. | Price 2s each. 

The LADS of LITTLE CLAYTON: | ; “Ly 
Stories of Village Boy Life. By R. | eee Rg A s shone 
Steap. With 4 Full-page Illustra- With 3 Full-page Lilustrations. 

‘A capital boy’s book,’’—Noncm 

Sormist. 

DOROTHY’S DILEMMA: a Taleof ths 


tions. 

“Simple, but very readable stories of 
village life.”"—Times. | 
TEN BOYS, who LIVED onthe ROAD ~~ ‘Time of Charlos I. By Caroust 

from LONG AGOto NOW. By Janx | Oe ae. ae 
ANDREWS. With 20 ne a avon + With3 Full-page Illustt 

Lil . 2 r j ie 
wutane? teeta tla, — | The HAWTHORNES, By Amy Watts. 
TALES of CAPTIVITY and EXILE. With 3 Full-page Illustrations 9 

With 4 Full-page Illustrations by | - J. Proctor. 
Price 1s 6d each. 


W. B. FortEscvux. | 
“The tales are well chosen and well 

The LATE Miss HOLLINGFORD. By 
Rosa MunHotianp, With 2 Ful 


told.”—Guardian, 
page Illustrations. 








PAINTING. By Apa Hansury. | Lortrs, B.A., F.S.A4, Cloth extra, 
Cloth extra, 7s 6d, | 63, 


Tho EVERSLEY SECRETS. | 
Evetry Everett GREEN. With 4 
Full-page Illustrations by J. J.|Our FRANK. By Amy Watts 
Proctor. With 2 Full-page Iliustrations. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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————_—_—_ 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW _ YEAR. 


(Beginning with JANUARY PART, ready December 22nd.) 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by Dr. DONALD MACLEOD, one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
1887. 





SERIAL STORTES. 


BLAZE R’S HE R O. 


How he was Made, Unmade, and Remade. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ Rainbow Gold,” &c. 


0L D 





MAJOR AND MINOR. 


The Story of Two Brothers. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of *‘ No New Thing,” &c. 





HER TWO MILLIONS. 


The Story of a Fortune. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of *‘ Red Ryvington, &e. 





SCIENCE, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, Ete, 


THE SUN’S HEAT. WINTER IN THE SLANT OF THE 
Its Probable Origin, Amount, and Possible Duration. SUN. 
By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S. A Series of Illustrated Papers, 
_—_-— By the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
THE EARLY CLOSING OF SHOPS, 
And other Papers. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


EARTHQUAKES. 
Two Papers. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S, 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
By the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE 
ARYANS. 


By Professor MAX MULLER. 
WALKS IN OLD PARIS. 
A Series of Illustrated Papers. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 





IEBANON AND TS TEMPLES. 
By Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B. 








PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, LONG- 
FELLOW, EMERSON, HOLMES, 


And other American Authors, 
By F. H. UNDERWOOD, U.S. Consul at Glasgow. 
| 





THE CIRCLE OF THE YEAR. 
Out of Doors with the Birds and Flowers. 
By PHIL ROBINSON. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A VOLCANO. | os 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND. | ROBERTSON OF IRVINE, 


By WALTER C. SMITH, D.D. 


CHARACTERS, 
Unpublished Studies. 


By the late CHARLES READE, 
Author of “It’s Never too Late to Mend,” &c. } 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ACUP OF TEA, 
And other Papers. 
By Professor THORPE, F.R.S. 


BIBLE 





SHORT SUNDAY READINGS. By 
The BISHOP of RIPON. 
The DEAN of WELLS. 
The Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
£t. Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. W. WILLIAMSON, M.A., 
8t. Cuthbert’s, Kdinburgb. 
&e., 


{ ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
| Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Rev. Professor ELMSLIE. 
Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
Rev. JOHN HUNTER. 


Rev. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


&e., &e. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 
of DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, 
with a Biographical Introduction, and Notes, 
Critical and Historical. By E. H. PLumprax, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. Vol. I., medium 8yo, 21s. 

“* Dean Plumptre is entitled to the gratitude of all 
Dante scholars.”"—BisHor of Ripon, in Contemporary 
Review. 

“Takes a position that may be considered the 
highest amongst a long and honourable list of poetic 
versions.” —Scotsman. 


SENTENTIZ ARTIS: First Principles 


of Art for Painters and Picture-Lovers. By 
——_ Quitter, M.A. Small demy 8vo, gilt top, 


“Excellent reading, often very powerful, and sub- 
stantially sound and wise in its literary teaching.” 
—Spectator. 
** Invaluable to student or dilettante, while its ex- 
ceedingly handsome ‘get-up’ is all that could be 
desired for a gift book.”—Truth, 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 
Work. By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. New and Revi 
Edition, Second Thousand, medium 8vo, 21s, 

“Mr, Brown is the first who has produced a bio- 
graphy of the immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable.”—Atheneum, 

B 
with 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. 
the Author of ‘‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” 
Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
** We can kestow high praise on it. The story is 
exciting and even thrilling, and tho local descriptions 


and colouring; are invariably excellent.” 
—Saturday Review. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and 
LECTURES. By the late Samue. Epaer, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Problem of Life Considered.’ 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*: The most genuine piece of autobiographical writing 
that has come into our hands for many a day.” 
—North British Daily Mail. 


DINAH MITE: a Story for To-day. 
By Brenna, Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” 
&c. With 8 Illustrations by E. M. Smythson. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
** A more touching and instructive page has never 
been taken from the ‘ annals of the poor.’’’ 
— Spectator, 


RESCUE the CHILDREN. Twelve 
Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys. 
By Wriiram MitcHet, Vice-Chairman of the 
School Board of Glasgow. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“Very suggestive and of practical service.” 
—Saturday Review. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. 
THoroutp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s, 

ConTENTs :—Marriage — Illness—Letter-Writing— 

Friends—Money—The Loss of Friends, 

“The ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation...... 

They have the nuttiness of age about them.” 

—Saturday Review. 


WINGED WORDS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals,’’ 
&c. Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Fearless and independent, full of practical advice 
and suggestive comments.”’—Spectator. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON, and other 
Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. 
Prumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, Fifth Thousand, with Addi- 
tional Notes, Indices of Subjects, Texts, &. 
Large post 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“Calm, learned, thorongh...... A most welcome 
summary of the discussion.”—Archdeacon Farrar, 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 
By the Rev. Bsnzsamin WavGu. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Fourth 
Thousand, square 8vo, 5s. 

“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
ago educated Christian parents were at their wits’ 
ends for suitable Sunday literature for their children. 
Mr. Waugh has completely solved the difficult 
problem.”’—Methodist Times. 


The SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. A 
Book of Short Readings and Prayers for Every 
Sunday in the Year. By DonaLp Mac.xop, D.D., 
one of her Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. ium 
8vo, 73 6d. 

“ Beantifully simple, tender, and effective.” 

— British Quarterly Review. 

* An inestimable boon. We shall be surprised if it 
does not come into immediate favour...... The externals 
of the volume are everything that could be desired,’” 

—Glasgow Herald, 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 
56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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CLARENDON 


NEW BOOKS. 


A UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just ready, in leather ttabiofor lock, and bound in 
imitation Parchment, ent suita’ ~ 7 Presents and Prizes, 


MASTERPIECES of of the TRENCH DRAMA. 
- Prolegomena and Notes, for English 


CORNEILLE. —HORAOE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, 4 G. Samrrspury, M.A. 

RACINE. —BSTHER Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. Sarnrsnury, M.A. 

MOLIERE. — Les PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 
pie wun Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW 


BEAUMAROHAIS, —Le BARBIER de SEVILLE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by AusTIN 


Dozsox. 
VO MEROrS. Edited, with Introduction 
Notes, by G. SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
USsET ALFRED de).—On ne BADINE pas avec 
YAMODUR, and FANTASIO. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and N Notes, by W. H. Pottocr 
*,* This Series is representative of the best work in 
the entire range of the French Drama. 
“* We can scarcely conceive a finer and more appro- 
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